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EDITORIAL 


HAVE urged so often in these columns the pleasures 

of chamber music that I feel inclined to apologise 

for returning to the subject, but recently to my great 
delight several readers have written to say that they 
are contemplating starting a collection of chamber 
music and asking for advice. It is a sheer impossibility 
for me to reply individually to such letters, because 
even by working twelve hours a day I can only just 
manage to get through my work, and so I will ask 
them to accept instead some general advice. 

In the first place those who are meditating upon a 
new musical adventure should get rid of the idea that 
the cultivation of a taste for chamber music is only 
more difficult an achievement than the cultivation of 
a taste for orchestral music, or for that matter of a 
taste for good singing. I write as one who had to be 
converted himself and therefore I am in a position to 
give advice based on personal experience. I very well 
remember calling for my fellow editor when he and I 
were both undergraduates and finding his rooms in 
Christ Church empty. I sat down to wait for him 
and noticed on the mantelpiece a ticket of the Oxford 
University Musical Club for a performance of three 
string quartets by some well-known players. And I 
remember thinking to myself what a piece of affecta- 
tion it was for Christopher Stone to pretend that he 
enjoyed wasting an evening on listening to such music. 
I knew he was as they say more “ musical” than 
myself, but I simply could not believe he was “‘ musi- 
cal”? enough to listen to this kind of music with 
genuine enjoyment. In those days there were two 
musical clubs in Oxford—the Oxford University 
Musical Union and the Oxford University Musical 
Club. The O.U.M.U. had a hall of its own in Holy- 
well, and most of the performances of chamber music 
in it were given by members. This I understood. In 
the same way as people had liked singing at school 
concerts people enjoyed playing on a platform. I 
assumed that those who went to hear such performances 
were amateurs themselves and what they enjoyed about 
the performance was the thought of how much better 
they had played or would play the music themselves. 
The O.U.M.C., however, did not expect its members 
to perform. They invited professionals to come down 
and entertain them. They considered themselves a 


very chic club and most of them looked down on the 
members of the O.U.M.U. Therefore I smelt a strong 
atmosphere of musical snobbism. During the last 
war the O.U.M.C. collapsed under the economic 
difficulties of the time and ironically enough was 
absorbed by the O.U.M.U. I mention this little bit of 
past musical history because I think it shows what a 
feeble hold music had in this country up to and during 
the last war compared with to-day. During the last 
twenty years the growth of musical appreciation due 
chiefly to the gramophone, but also let us frankly 
admit to the wireless, has made music the major 
emotional consolation of these distracted times. You 
have only to listen to the vast volume of uncritical 
cheering which greets the performance of any orchestral 
work to realise that England, and I say England 
advisedly, is at the present moment intensely and 
proudly music-conscious. In Wales the public taste is 
better able to distinguish between a first-rate and a 
second-rate performance. Scotland, I regret to say, 
remains what England was in the matter of musical 
appreciation. 

I think it is fair to say that no performance ofa great 
orchestral work can ever compete even on the gramo- 
phone or by wireless with the actual performance in 
a concert hall. On the other hand chamber music as 
its name implies is intended for more intimate sur- 
roundings, and I prefer my chamber music on the 
gramophone to hearing it in the usual surroundings of 
a public concert of chamber music. Yet although we 
have made great advances it would be idle to pretend 
that there has been any advance made in the apprecia- 
tion of chamber music compared with what has 
been made in the appreciation of orchestral music. 
I know that if I could get a private peep 
at the record libraries of all our readers I 
should be shocked by the relatively small proportion 
of chamber music on their shelves. What I would most 
like to know is what are the works of chamber music 
which readers have acquired and their lack of enjoy- 
ment of which has deterred them from trying further. 
I cannot help feeling that there must be quite a few 
people who have said to themselves that they would 
embark on chamber music and who, full of pious 
intentions, have gone off to their local dealers and 
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secured for themselves a thoroughly inappropriate work 
to begin with. For instance, if after reading so far in this 
article a reader were to secure for himself Beethoven’s 
last quartet, discouragement would be inevitable. I 
believe that the way to approach chamber music is 
always through the piano, and that before people 
start on quartets and quintets they should start with 
violin and piano sonatas. 

I am assuming that the reader for whom I am 
writing has either not tried chamber music at all, or 
that he has started at the wrong end of the stick. 
What violin and piano sonatas would I choose for him? 
My first impulse is to say Beethoven’s so-called Spring 
Sonata, Op. 24 in F major, or, if he can borrow it, 
Mozart’s Violin Sonata in C major (K296). This was 
written at Mannheim when Mozart was 22, and 
dedicated appropriately to a fifteen-year-old girl 
pupil, for the whole sonata breathes the very spirit of 
youth. Unfortunately I find on looking up this sonata 
that it is obtainable only in the first volume of the 
Mozart Chamber Music Society published by Parlo- 
phone, and therefore the novice in chamber music 
would have to buy the whole album, which includes 
two other violin sonatas—the G major (K379) and the 
E flat major (K481). They are exquisitely played by 
Lili Krauss and Simon Goldberg, but I dare not com- 
mit the novice to such an expenditure for fear of 
accidents. Gonefrom thecatalogue is Beethoven’s charm- 
ing Violin Sonata in D major, Op. 12, No. 1, played by 
Yehudi Menuhin and Hubert Giesen on H.M.V. 
DB1365-7, containing on the sixth side the Andante 
Sostenuto from the Mozart Sonata in C major. No 
simpler tune was ever written, nor any tune more sweet. 
That would have been my first choice—Beethoven’s 
Violin Sonata in D major with this Andante Sostenuto 
from the Mozart Sonata in C major thrown in. But 
the Spring Sonata is the obvious start, since it is easy to 
obtain. And now to choose a violoncello and piano 
sonata. Which shall I recommend ? Two agreeable 
violoncello sonatas appeared only last month from Decca. 
These were Mendelssohn’s Sonata for Cello and Piano 
No. 1 in B flat played by William Pleeth and Margaret 
Good on three twelve-inch discs, and Mendelssohn’s 
Sonata for Violoncello and Piano, No. 2 in D major, 
on four twelve-inch discs by the same performers. 
However, I think I shall have to go back to Beethoven 
and choose his Violoncello Sonata in A major, Op. 69, 
played by Myra Hess and Emanuel Feuermann on 
three light blue Columbia discs. Many people find 
the violoncello too much of a good thing with only a 
piano, and perhaps I am wrong in advising a violon- 
cello sonata at all at the beginning. However, if the 
novice knows he likes the violoncello, why, then let 
him start either with the Beethoven Violoncello 
Sonata mentioned above, or with Schubert’s Violon- 
cello Sonata in A minor played by Emanuel Feuer- 
mann and Gerald Moore on three Columbia discs. 

From sonatas we will turn to trios. Not the slightest 
difficulty here. Undoubtedly the first trio for the 
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novice is the Schubert Trio in B flat major. There is a 
magnificent recording on four red H.M.V. records by 
Thibaud, Casals and Cortot, and there is another at a 
more moderate price on dark-blue Columbia discs 
by D’Aranyi, Felix Salmond and Myra Hess. If after 
playing the Schubert Trio in B flat major three or 
four times the novice is still doubtful whether he likes 
chamber music I think it would be wiser for him to give 
up and stick to what he knows he really does like. 
However, since I cannot believe he will fall so feebly 
by the wayside I shall suggest one or two more trios. 
I am myself extremely fond of the Mendelssohn Trio 
in D minor, and I think it would appeal to the novice 
more quickly than the Archduke Trio of Beethoven 
or the lovely Schumann Trio. We must not forget the 
Tchaikovsky Trio Dedicated to the Memory of a 
Great Artist, that is to say, Rubinstein. This contains 
a particularly beautiful theme and variations, and 
affords the novice a fine opportunity to appreciate the 
theme and variations, which he will find constantly 
recurring in chamber music. There is a Columbia 
album of six discs played by Arthur Catterall, W. H. 
Squire and William Murdoch which I can recommend. 

Now, still leaving on one side string quartets, | am 
going to suggest a piano quartet. I hesitate between 
the Brahms G minor, Op. 25, played by Arthur 
Rubinstein and Members of the Pro Arte Quartet, 
and Gabriel Fauré’s in C minor, Op. 15 ; but I warn 
the novice that he will probably require a little repeti- 
tion for both before he begins to grasp their full 
melodiousness. The Fauré Piano Quartet was a 
drug in the market when it first appeared in the 
H.M.V. catalogue, and I am not sure it hasn’t been 
taken out. In that case the novice will have to get 
hold of a second-hand copy. Yet that the Fauré Piano 
Quartet has moved forward into popularity is evident 
by the number of times we have heard it recently 
over the wireless. While I am on the subject of Fauré 
I should like to put in a plea for a recording of his 
Piano Quintet and also for his second Violin and 
Piano Sonata in E minor, Op. 108. Fauré is a composer 
I came to comparatively late in my musical education, 
but I find myself growing fonder and fonder of him, 
and as I represent the moyen homme sensuel in music, | 
feel perfectly sure that many of my readers will react 
to Fauré’s music as I do, once they have given it a 
fair chance. It may seem extravagant to urge the 
particular importance at a moment like this of 
familiarising ourselves with French music, but I 
believe in the ability of music to explain a nation’s 
mind, and Fauré is so essentially French, so much more 
essentially French than César Franck, that he can 
teach us much. 

Apropos of this influence of music I wonder if any 
of our readers have reflected what a tremendously 
powerful brake on the warlike spirit this music which 
is played to us by our enemies and by us to our 
enemies all over Europe is effecting on the progress of 
the war. It may express itself in the most trivial way 
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by the exchange of dance tunes, but it is expressing 
itself. It means that all over warring Europe the 
peoples are speaking to one another in a common 
language. 

And when I hear a symphony of Sibelius I simply 
cannot believe that the Finnish nation can be con- 
quered. It was encouraging, by the way, last month 
to get that splendid recording of Sibelius’s Fifth 
Symphony from H.M.V. played by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra under Koussevitsky. I was 
interested to note in A.R.’s review that he called 
attention to the double-basses being more prominent 
in the Koussevitsky version than in the Kajanus 
version published by the Sibelius Society. The reason 
for this is that Koussevitsky was himself a double-bass 
player ; I seem to remember he even wrote a double- 
bass Concerto. I have written already in THE GRAMo- 
PHONE of the way he wooed the double-basses in 
Beethoven’s Choral Symphony at Queen’s Hall until 
the violoncellos looked as disapproving as old maids 
on a liner of flirtatious youth. 

The Fifth Symphony is the one that Sibelius himself 
advises for an introduction to his symphonic work. 

It is presumptuous to question this advice, but 
I shall still maintain that for the average Briton who 
has no previous acquaintance with Sibelius beyond 
the Valse Triste and Finlandia the Third Symphony 
is the best for him to start with. However, the apprecia- 
tion of Sibelius has made such strides during the last 
few years and is so evidently music that makes a 
profound appeal to this country that perhaps there is 
no longer any need to coax people along. 

To return to chamber music. So far I have confined 
myself to works in which the piano is used. Now we 
must consider the string quartet, which provides the 
great body of chamber music. I turn over and over in 
my mind the various quartets which occur to me as 
pre-eminently suitable for the chamber music novice, 
but as I have said before what really stands in the 
way of a more general appreciation of chamber music 
is not so much the failure of chamber music to provide 
easy melodiousness as the fact that the combination 
of two violins, viola and violoncello spoils for many 
people the most melodious music. Movements from 
quartets of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven would be 
received with delight if they were heard for the first 
time on cinema organs. To many people the com- 
bination of four string instruments is as unpleasant as 
to many others the sound of the bagpipes. You can 
test the truth of this remark by listening to a popular 
violinist performing to an unsophisticated audience. 
He always artificially sweetens his instrument either 
shamelessly by employing an excessive tremolo or 
more subtly by stressing the direct emotional appeal 
of that part of the instrument’s compass which hits 
the nervous centres. Dread of any illegitimate appeal 
to the emotion has rightly set a standard for chamber 
music playing of some austerity, and you will always 
hear the Léner String Quartet criticised for relaxing 
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this standard. It is significant however, that the 
Léner String Quartet was able to win a popularity 
for chamber music never achieved by other combina- 
tions. In other words they were prepared to sacrifice 
something to indulge the public. Léner himself has 
an instrument of peculiarly sweet tone, and he never 
hesitates to take full advantage of it for the first violin, 
the effect of which is sometimes to break up the 
homogeneity of the combination and suggest that the 
second violin, viola and violoncello are supporting 
a solo instrument. Nevertheless I have no hesitation 
whatever in recommending to the novice in chamber 
music a Léner Quartet performance before any other 
because I know that the Léner Quartet will be kind 
to human weakness, and I know how much I myself 
owed the Léner Quartet in pre-electric days when I 
was finding many works of chamber music not at all 
so easy to appreciate as nowadays. 

My first instinct is to advise the novice to acquire 
and study Mozart, Haydn and early Beethoven 
quartets, but then I remember that the novice in 
chamber music is so often far advanced orchestrally, 
and I begin to wonder whether I ought not to advise 
the richer quartet writing of later on. What about 
Schubert’s Death and the Maiden Quartet ? It never 
attempts to transcend the limitations of pure chamber 
music, but yet it has a dramatic and emotional quality 
which may make it easier for the novice than a limpid 
piece of quartet writing like early Haydn. One of the 
themes of the first movement provided the most 
successful love song in Lilac Time. It seems fantastic 
that with all that wealth of song to draw upon the 
authors of Lilac Time should have drawn not upon 
one of Schubert’s songs but upon a movement from a 
quartet. Yet so they did. For the second movement 
of the Death and the Maiden Quartet Schubert himself 
drew upon one of his own songs just as he did in the 
Trout Quintet, itself an admirable early choice for a 
novice in chamber music, though inasmuch as the 
instruments in the Trout Quintet are violin, viola, 
violoncello, double-bass and piano the combination 
savours too much of a salon orchestra to guarantee 
that enjoyment of that quintet will necessarily mean 
enjoying string quartets. 

By now it will be apparent to everybody that I am 
losing confidence in my own ability to choose a list of 
music for a novice which would ensure his moving 
steadily forward to a real knowledge and love of 
chamber music. I realise how much I owe to the 
incessant repetition which the comparative smallness 
of gramophone repertory forced upon us eighteen 
years ago. When I remember that in 1922 the whole 
of the chamber music available for the gramophone 
did not fill four albums I know that such shortened 
quartets, quintets, and trios as were recorded must 
have been played over by me at least three hundred 
times, and this gave me a solid foundation on which to 
build with the wonderful repertory which we have 
reached to-day. So once again I come back to my old 
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cry of “ repetition, repetition.”” That for the ordinary 
man who can tell the difference between Pop Goes the 
Weasel and Yankee Doodle is the broad path to musical 
taste. It is fundamentally the extended opportunities 
of hearing music and therefore of repetition which has 
made the British people music-conscious during the 
last twenty years. All the wonderful work of Walford 
Davies, Percy Scholes, and others would have gone 
for nothing if their pupils had not had the chance to 
hear the same music over and over again. For this 
above all we must thank the gramophone. One of the 
results I anticipate from this war is a rise in the level 
of musical taste all round because it is clear to me 
already that what I may call without exaggeration 
people’s sanity is becoming dependent upon music, 
and by that I do not mean going to some concert hall 
in Bristol or Birmingham or anywhere else and 
bellowing themselves hoarse over a public performance 
which may be good, bad or mediocre. I am sure that 
all over the country small circles of people are making 
music as much a part of their ordinary life as dressing 
and undressing. For these small circles meeting to seek 
an intellectual and emotional refuge from the storm 
chamber music provides the ideal medium. There is 
very little orchestral music that can so compose the 
mind, the inner tranquillity of which is the most 
precious gift that music can give us to-day. 

One work of chamber music I should nominate for 
an early place in any collection is Brahms’ Sextet in 
G major, Op. 36. In this a second viola and a second 
‘cello are added to the ordinary string quartet. I have 
known this Sextet longer on the gramophone than the 
other Brahms Sextet in B flat major (an earlier work, 
which was written when Brahms was a very young 
man), because we recorded it for the National 
Gramophonic Society in pre-eiectric days. That 
version has been displaced by the H.M.V. album of 
the Budapest String Quartet with Alfred Hobday as 
second viola and Anthony Pini as second ‘cello. 
The sextet is an exquisite work, continuously melodious, 
and always as it seems to me revealing fresh beauties 
every time I play it. 

The first complete string quartet ever recorded for 
the gramophone was Brahms’ C minor, Op. 51, No. 1, 
a strange choice to have made because it is one of the 
last quartets one would recommend for certain popu- 
larity. I am a heretic over both this and the A minor, 
Op. 51, No. 2, and I have never cared for them as 
much as I feel I ought. Indeed, I like Brahms’ Quintets 
and Sextets better than any of his string quartets or 
trios, though his piano quartets are among my chief 
joys in chamber music. However, I shall not recom- 
mend Brahms’ Quintets to beginners in chamber 
music, not even the glorious Clarinet Quintet. I was 
writing recently about the two great Mozart String 
Quintets, but I shall choose for the novice Dvorak’s 
Piano Quintet in A major. The string Quintet that 
should be acquired as soon as possible is Schubert’s 
C major. That is the cream of chamber music. 


The GRAMOPHONE 
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A Violoncello Concerto 


Last year, about the time when the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia was being broken up, His Master’s 
Voice brought out a magnificent recording of Dvorak’s 
great Violoncello Concerto in B minor played by 
Casals and the Czech Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by Georg Szell in an album of five red discs. 
The Concerto was composed by Dvorak near the end 
of 1894 and finished very early in the following year, 
and like the New World Symphony and the Nigger 
Quartet (by the way that’s a quartet I forgot to 
recommend to the novice in chamber music) it was 
to some extent inspired by Dvorak’s long visit to 
America. He had enjoyed his engagement as Director 
of the National Conservatory of Music in New York, 
but when he wrote this concerto the time for his 
return to Bohemia was drawing near, and _ this 
passionate colourful music is the expression of his 
longing for his native land and of his exhilaration at 
the way time was bringing it nearer. There are not 
many really successful violoncello concertos, for the 
instrument is so easily absorbed into the orchestra 
in its lower compass and so apt to become monotonous 
in the higher notes. The technical skill with which 
Dvorak handles this problem of orchestration makes 
this concerto notable, but it has far more than technical 
accomplishment to recommend it. I cannot think of 
any other violoncello concerto to which I would sooner 
listen, and I place it with the Elgar as my favourite. 


This recording possesses an historical interest. At 
the end of April 1937, Casals who had had some terrible 
experiences during the Spanish Civil War and who 
had suffered much hardship with his family, had been 
engaged to play this Concerto in Prague. He flew 
directly from Barcelona to Prague by way of Paris and 
played it at the Deutsche Haus Concert Hall. The 
next day was spent making records of the Concerto, and 
by the time the last record was finished he collapsed. 


Two months later Casals came to London to play 
with the B.B.C. Orchestra at a Queen’s Hall Concert. 
He then had an opportunity to hear the records he 
had made under such a strain. He was completely 
happy about them. In fact, probably many of the 
best records have been made when the artists were 
overstrained. It is a well-known phenomenon in the 
theatre, and one might add in all the arts. Georg 
Szell the conductor was equally pleased, and the 
next person to hear them was Mr. Jan Masaryk, the 
Czech Minister in London, who was enchanted by 
them. For the moment the Czech Philharmonic 
Orchestra is scattered, and there is no likelihood for a 
long time of such another performance as this in Prague. 

If in these straitened times the individual pur- 
chaser finds this album of Dvorak’s Violoncello 
Concerto beyond his means do let me recommend it 
for the libraries of gramophone societies. It really is a 
grand piece of music. 

Compton MACKENZIE 
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HEN I met Benno Moiseiwitsch at the Savage Club I 

thought his conversation as reticent as his playing. It was, 
one would have gathered, the most ordinary thing in the world 
to have been giving concerts to English audiences for upwards 
of thirty years, and each year, with the exception of those one 
or two occasions when he was away from England, playing at 
40 to 60 concerts. It is a remarkable record, all the more remark- 
able as the years have shown no diminution of his powers. His 
playing is still impeccable and equally fine whether it be pure 
music or virtuosity. Despite the war, his engagement book, he 
told me, was as full as ever. 

There is, however, something about the atmosphere of the 
Savage, which makes any man, no matter how modest, thaw. 
That thaw was perhaps hastened by an unfortunate mishap 
when I drained half a glass of liquid at a gulp and remarked that 
it was extremely good beer. ‘“‘ So I should think,”? Moiseiwitsch 
quietly retorted. “‘ That was my whiskey ! ” 

Moiseiwitsch was born at Odessa in 1890 on the 22nd February, 
a memorable date, for on that same day eighty years before 
Chopin had entered the world. Moiseiwitsch does not recall any 
early influences musically, but remembered that he hated practice 
and was always contriving to avoid it. ‘I’m glad to say,” he 
remarked, “‘ that my son, aged eight and a half, takes up the 
same attitude as I did so many years ago. Nevertheless my 
parents persevered, they somehow managed to keep me on the 
piano stool, even if my thoughts were not always centred on the 
music in front of me. At the age of seven I commenced studying 
at the Imperial Musical Academy at Odessa. I was probably the 
worst boy in the school in all subjects but music, that came easy 
to me, but I was always getting into mischief. When I was nine 
I won the Rubinstein prize. Then I became involved in the 
devil of a row and was suspended for three months. This time 
I was innocent, it had not been I who had played the prank 
which had caused all the bother, it was a case of give a dog a 
bad name, and I was hung! 

‘** But I am not so sure that this punishment was not really my 
salvation. Perhaps it sobered me. Anyhow, instead of letting me 
sit idle, one of the principal professors at the Academy insisted 
on giving me lessons. Finally he advised me to put an end to 
my studies in Odessa and go abroad. I was then about thirteen 
or fourteen. One of my brothers was living in London, my suit 
case was packed and my mother took me to him. 

“During my first three or four months in London, while 
efforts were being made to find a suitable professor with whom I 
could continue my studies, I enjoyed quite a vogue, being fre- 
quently invited to play at “‘ at homes.” I used to enjoy those 
little outings, but now I smile when I think of that small boy, 
who was I, playing show pieces and dressed in the velvet suits 
and lace collars of those days. 

‘** I was given an introduction to Dr. Cummings, the principal 
of the Guildhall School of Music ; when he heard me play he 
said he could think of no one in London who could teach me. 
* Why not go to Leschetizky ?’ he suggested. So once more my 
suit case was packed.” 

Leschetizky taught in Vienna and had made a world wide 
reputation by his new methods, based on the principle of what 
is known as “ the rounded hand.” Numbered among his many 
brilliant pupils was his famous compatriot, Paderewski. 
Moiseiwitsch studied with Leschetizky for four years, then, 
returning to England, made his first public appearance at the 
Town Hall, Reading, on 1st October, 1908, with a recital devoted 
to Bach, Schumann and Liszt. A few weeks after he was playing 
at Eastbourne, where, at the same theatre, Harry Lauder was 
also appearing. Moiseiwitsch was greatly impressed and rather 
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Benno Moiseiwitsch 


over-awed by the enormous size of the comedian’s name on the 
posters and hoardings. Moiseiwitsch wanted to see this man who 
‘** was so big and popular. Also I was a little afraid for my play- 
ing and a friend and I stood in the wings to watch his perform- 
ance. I thought he was wonderful, but was perturbed that when 
he had finished the audience would go! Who would want to 
hear me after this giant personality ? Suddenly Lauder looked in 
our direction, flourished the thick stick he held, and cried in a 
threatening voice: ‘Get away, you boys!” I did not realise 
this was part of his stage business, and thought he was actually 
shouting at us. I didn’t wait for a second warning, but took 
to my heels ! ” 

In the following year Moiseiwitsch appeared for the first time at 
the Queen’s Hall and made such a success as established his repu- 
tation. Since then his name has become a household word and he 
has played everywhere in England where music 1s to be heard. 
He has repeatedly toured Canada, Australia, New Zealand and 
has also given numerous recitals in France, Spain, Austria and 
Belgium. He has been to the U.S.A. on nine occasions, each time 
making spectacular tours, and was called by the American press, 
the “‘ Russian Poet Pianist.” The following cable which was 
sent after one of his concerts might well interest certain European 
dictators with their sickly dreams of world conquest: ‘ San 
Francisco Calif 15, Wolfson Musical Bureau. Moiseiwitsch 
emphatic triumph last night audience gave him greater ovation 
than any pianist since Paderewski first came never heard such 
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enthusiasm stop Chronicle says seldom has pianist made so prompt a 
conquest and left so enduring an impression Call says hearers 
succumb to spell cast by Moiseiwitsch Bulletin says if Russians 
want to conquer the world best way would be to send an army 
of pianists like Moiseiwitsch stop house twelve hundred which is 
more than any pianist ever drew here at first recital bring him 
back for extra date October twenty fourth. Selby C. Oppen- 
heimer.” 

I once heard the late Sir Landon Ronald remark that if Mark 
Hambourg could be said to be nearly always forte, then 
Moiseiwitsch was the other extreme, he was invariably piano. 
Exaggerated no doubt as this statement is, there 1s some point in 
it. Moiseiwitsch is aloof, reticent, reserved, or at least that is the 
impression one receives, and this is reflected in his playing. But 
it is the playing of a maestro, invariably satisfying, and distinguished 
for its superb technique, tone colour, phrasing and rhythm. His 
gramophone records fortunately reveal all these virtues. 

Among the more important works he has recorded are the 
Rachmaninov No. 2 Pf. Concerto, the same composer’s Rhapsody, 
the Beethoven Emperor, and the recently recorded Liszt Hun- 
garian Fantasia, made with Constant Lambert conducting. 
Moiseiwitsch said he very much hoped in the near future to 
record the Rachmaninov No. 1. Concerto, “‘ I have played it a 
lot this season in London and the provinces. It is very beautiful 
and practically unknown. 

“One thing I’d like to say to readers of THE GRAMOPHONE”’, 
Moiseiwitsch said, “and that is I’d rather give two ordinary 
recitals than make one gramophone record, as far as mental, 
nervous and physical exhaustion are concerned, but I think 
making records improves one as an artiste, particularly from a 
technical point of view. On the face of it it would seem that the 
most satisfactory records would come from the most bloodless 
artistes and those devoid of temperament. But actually I do not 
think it is so. When I am seated at the piano in a studio it is 
always a terrifying moment when the ominous red light goes on 
and I know that the machine is waiting for me to begin. I be- 
come limp with nerves, and experience an agony of anxiety, 
apprehensive that I am going to strike wrong notes—so obvious 
on records!” Moiseiwitsch’s voice as he said this conveyed a 
feeling of horror that a wrong note should be struck anywhere, 
let alone in a recording studio ! 

“But then I have invariably the same feelings when I am 
playing on the radio,” Moiseiwitsch continued. ‘‘ As soon as the 
red light shows, I am intimidated. When I am facing an audience 
I can hide my nerves by wiping my hands with a handkerchief, 
and if I start shakily, even if that start has meant a few wrong 
notes, as soon as I feel the audience becoming responsive to my 
own emotions, I can quickly forget everything but my duty 
towards the music. But in a studio it is so different, the machine 
is waiting ! 

“I have been making records since 1915 or 16, always for 
H.M.V., and I shall always think that one of the best records I 
ever made was the first. It was Ravel’s Jeux d’eau, a piece which 
lent itself to the recording methods of those days, and to anyone 
as enthusiastic about colour as I am.”’ I remembered that record 
had been withdrawn from the catalogue; it had to be, there had 
been such a tremendous demand for it that the master wore 
out ! But Moiseiwitsch has since re-made it electrically. 

Moiseiwitsch considers that the recording of piano tone has 
improved out of all recognition, the time when the recorded 
piano sounded like a collection of tin cans being hit with a stick 
is remote, now one can really enjoy the true piano tone on a 
record; “ one can produce nuance, colour and tone freely which 
of old was quite impossible. At one time I feared that the gramo- 
phone was a dead industry. Now it would be absurd to think 
so.” He went on to tell me of the letters he receives after his 
recitals asking if certain pieces he had played were recorded. 
One enthusiast wrote : ‘‘ I would like to have the best gramophone 
in the world and all your records so that I can always hear you 
as you played to-day.” 

“Some years ago,”’ Moiseiwitsch said reminiscently, “ I was 
making a particularly difficult record, one which demanded 
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unusual care. In the studio with me was a young friend of mine, 
who has just celebrated his 82nd birthday. He was the first friend 
I had in London and is known to everybody as ‘ Uncle Percy ’ 


(Percy Bull). Incidentally he is an ardent collector of records 
and a great admirer of your paper. Well, Uncle Percy was 
anxiously watching me try to make this record. Already I had 
spoilt half a dozen discs, when, at the next attempt, I managed 
to get it perfectly ! I threw up my hands and in delight held my 
thumbs down. Uncle Percy was as delighted as I was, in his 
excitement he clapped his hands and cried ‘ Bravo, old chap!’ 
Then we both noticed that the ominous red light was still on. 
That was in the old days at Hayes, but I shall never forget that 
moment.” 

Moiseiwitsch has great faith in the utility of the gramophone 
and considers all schools should possess a good one together with 
an extensive library of records. Nothing short of a recital is more 
useful for teaching the piano. But he was careful to qualify this, 
saying that although much can be learnt by the constant hearing 
of records by the best players of the day, yet the teacher should 
be careful to point out the good and bad points of the interpreta- 
tion, and not just let the pupils imitate what they have heard; 
their individuality must be preserved. Moiseiwitsch never gives 
lessons. He hasn’t the time. Incidentally the last time I had 
met him was some ten years ago, I asked him what had happened 
to him since then. “ Practising the piano,” he said, “ trying to 
become a decent performer.” 

He is always practising. Even when he travels, he practises 


‘and keeps his fingers supple on a dummy piano made in the shape 


of a long suit case, presented to him many years ago by Messrs. 
Chappells. Practically his only relaxation is billiards. 

Moiseiwitsch’s great love in music is Schumann. ‘ Twenty- 
five years ago,” he said, ‘‘ when I was more or less independent of 
managers and impresarios with their constant demand for recitals 
of Chopin, Beethoven and Liszt, I gave a series of Schumann 
recitals. I will now speak heresy to you. As far as the piano is 
concerned I am convinced that Schumann will outlive Chopin. 
But not, I am afraid, in these days when imagination is at a 
discount. Nothing would give me greater joy than to record all 
the great Schumann works and do for Schumann gramophoni- 
cally what Schnabel has done for Beethoven.” 

After one recital Moiseiwitsch had given, Pachmann came to 
the artistes’ room and said he had been in the audience. The 
next evening Moiseiwitsch went to the Queen’s Hall to hear 
Pachmann play, and at the end of the recital, he with many 
others, climbed on to the platform, while Pachmann, as was his 
wont, played encore after encore. As each piece finished the 
audience clapped and cheered for more, but at last Pachmana 
stood up. ‘‘ Enough,” he said. It was then that he saw Moisei- 
witsch. He put an arm round his neck and turning to the people 
grouped around the piano, said: ‘‘ Let me introduce you to a 
great artiste. He possesses the technique of Godowsky and” 
continued Pachmann, his hand on his heart, ‘the soul of 
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“AND PULLED OUT A PLUM” 


By ALEX McLACHLAN 


S ber-eon months ago my mind harboured grave doubts as to 
whether new releases during the then forthcoming quarter 
would hold sufficient interesting material to support an article of 
this kind: to-day my difficulty is to keep the selection within 
bounds of a fixed quarterly expenditure. This fact says much for 
the enterprise shown by gramophone companies during a period 
of difficult business conditions, and it proves—plainly and 
beyond question—the firm foundation upon which the gramo- 
phone, and what it stands for, has been built. In these days of 
danger and uncertainty, thousands of music lovers must have 
turned for comfort and escape to the gramophone, when other 
mediums of musical entertainment failed them: we should all, 
then, be grateful for our good fortune. What a contrast these 
months have been, gramophonically, to the same period of anxiety 
twenty-five years ago, when the combined output of all the 
companies over three months would hardly have yielded a 
month’s issues from any one of the leading companies to-day. 

This reflection leads to an inevitable first choice for this quarter : 
two records selected rather for what they symbolise than for the 
music they contain. It would be interesting to know how many 
readers of this journal have at one time or another consulted 
catalogues or dealers in search of Sir Henry Wood’s “‘ Fantasia 
on British Sea Songs.” Well, now we have the work, minus the 
foot-stamping during the horn-pipe and the impromptu chorus 
embellishment of Rule Britannia, but otherwise life-size. Mr. 
Anderson’s affection for the work, which one detects in his review, 
delighted me: the Sea Songs are, as he observes, “‘ a monument 
of Prom taste, feeling and heart.” If given during the course of 
the season, the work would no doubt be accorded the moderate 
applause it rightly deserves, but tradition, built up on years of 
custom, has endowed it with a deeper and more lasting meaning. 
Critics who scoff at the “ indiscriminate enthusiasm ”’ of Prom 
audiences are doing a dis-service to the art they serve and, no 
doubt unwittingly, discouraging its appreciation in this country. 
Many a genuine and life-long love of music which might not 
otherwise have come into existence has been born and nourished 
in the homely atmosphere of this Queen’s Hall fellowship. So 
without hesitation or apology I welcome these records (Col. 
DX954-5) at the head of this quarter’s selection. 

Of the major works, pride of place goes without question to 
Toscanini’s magnificent recording of the Beethoven Fourth on 
H.M.V. DB3896-9, or, for those already possessing a copy of 
the work and not wishing to replace (though no previous issue 
can hold a candle to this new one), H.M.V. DB3168-71 with the 
Koussevitsky recording of Sibelius’ Fifth, at last available for 
those who (1) could not afford the luxury of: Society issues, or 
(2) preferred to spread their spending power over a wider and 
more general field of music. Both these works have been dealt 
with at length in these columns, on pages 352 and 319 respectively, 
and I think Mr. Anderson’s stop-watch work on the Beethoven 
deserves a tribute as being the last word in conscientious reviewing. 
In this the recording is brilliant and Toscanini, taking it at a 
spanking pace, seizes every opportunity of emphasising the gaiety 
of the work. Listening to the Sibelius, one feels that the unfolding 
of recent events—with what must be for some of us an increased 
realisation of the real nature of the country and the sterling 
characteristics of its people—lends a deeper appreciation of, and 
admiration for, this national writer’s music and all that it repre- 
sents. 

The new work which has given me greatest pleasure, however, 
is Weinberger’s Variations on ‘‘ Under the Spreading Chestnut 
Tree,” performed by the London Philharmonic under Constant 
Lambert (on H.M.V. C3148-9). The work is, I think, much 
more important than Mr. Anderson’s description on page 320 
as “‘a queer little hotch-potch ” makes it appear. The tune may 
not be a perfect subject on which to base a set of variations, and 


it may not be traditional, but at least it enjoys Royal Patronage. 
We are told that the work is intended by the composer as a 
tribute to this country and was inspired by a scene in a news-reel 
film, showing H.M. the King participating, with obvious enjoy- 
ment, in the actions accompanying the song during a camp 
concert performance. This in itself would justify Weinberger’s 
selection of the tune, and we might, having regard to the exact 
circumstances in which he was first attracted to it, take it as a 
tribute not only to our own country, but also to all democratic 
institutions. Yet I feel there is a great deal more to the Variations 
than this. Schwanda is the work of a craftsman, and Weinberger 
is too sound a musician to waste his time on trifles. The widely 
contrasting styles of the different variations are, of course, at once 
plain, but it seems to me there is a deeper purpose in the work. 
On replaying the records, I was struck by the similarity of the 
styles employed in the variations to the idiom we have come to 
associate with certain contemporary composers, and this leads 
me to wonder if Weinberger is paying an indirect and charming 
tribute to certain of his fellow craftsmen. I can find nothing to 
support this theory, which must be regarded purely as surmise, 
nor would I suggest plagiarism: quite the reverse, for if indeed 
my supposition be correct, then Weinberger has achieved his 
purpose by employing a subtle suggestion only, and never by 
imitation or caricature. Is there not in the first variation, for 
instance, a reminder of Vaughan Williams; in the second, 
the treatment is distinct and familiar, but up to the present 
definite identity has eluded me; the third brings to mind the 
middle section of Gershwin’s ‘‘ Rhapsody in Blue” ; Constant 
Lambert’s “‘ Rio Grande ” springs at once to mind on listening 
to the fourth variation ; in the fifth we are reminded strongly of 
Delius ; of Richard Strauss’ “ Till”? in the sixth; of Ravel’s 
* Pavane ” in the penultimate variation and, finally, so strong a 
flavour of Schwanda in the Fugue as to recognise the composer’s 
signature of his own name to round off the work. 

Perhaps readers would let me have their views on this subject 
and possibly put forward a list of alternative suggestions ? It is, 
as written above, purely surmise on my own part, but in any case 
it is all grand fun and the work might make a good “ guessing 
game ” for Gramophone Societies as part of a Novelty Night. A 
further pleasing innovation in the work is the presence of the short 
piano passages linking the variations, much as Moussorgsky links 
up many of his “ Pictures ” with a ‘‘ Promenade.” 

Another new work that will at least add to the diversity of 
the collection is Prokofiev’s ‘“‘ Peter and the Wolf,” described as 
“an Orchestral Fairy Tale’ (H.M.V. DB3goo0-02). Adult 
admirers of Walt Disney’s products might find these records 
interesting, but for many the novelty will soon wear off, and with 
so much music of an enduring interest released every month, it 
cannot be claimed that the Fairy Tale records merit addition to 
any record-library until the purchaser has heard the work and 
assured himself of not wearying of it. In my youth, seaside band- 
stands were haunted—so far as I know, may still be haunted—by 
a piece of “ descriptive”? music named (from memory) “A 
Southern Wedding,” in which oboe and bassoon assumed the 
roles of bride and bridegroom respectively, and ever since those 
days I have steered clear of anything that might in any way fall 
into the category of “‘ descriptive ” music. Prokofiev’s work is, 
of course, in quite another class, with its clever orchestration and 
ready wit, while the presentation and production are quite perfect 
(Mr. Robertson deals at length with the technical side of the work 
on page 319). Although I am not adding this set of records to 
my own collection, I nevertheless commend it to every father who 
wishes his offspring to grow up in the way they should go ; there 
could be no more pleasant method of introducing into the young 
mind the various instruments and sections of the orchestra, 
especially as everything is lucidly explained at the commencement 





a 


of the story by Mr. Richard Hale, the narrator. 

In my last article I mentioned the arrangement of string 
quartet music for full orchestra, stating that the Scherzo from the 
Beethoven Opus 135 Quartet resulted in what was for me a dull 
and wearisome performance. Quite the reverse must be said of the 
Slow Movement from the same Quartet, just released and played 
as before by N.B.C. Orchestra under Toscanini (H.M.V. DB3904), 
for the nature of the music here lends itself far better to this form 
of treatment. It is an extremely pleasant record and I hope to 
deal with it more fully in a subsequent article. 

So far as I know Gigli has not before given us Mozart opera, 
but his rendering of two Arias from Don Giovanni on DB3809, 
with his perfect breath-control and exquisite phrasing, make the 
record quite irresistible. 

Space permits only a passing reference to the records completing 
the quarter’s quota. First of these is Louis Kentner playing two 
Liszt Etudes—No. 2 in F minor and No. 3 in D flat major (Col. 
DXo960). The latter work, with its delightful flowing melody over 
a richly harmonised arpeggio background, has long been a favourite 
with me, for it is in marked contrast to the blatant rowdiness that 
characterises so much of this composer’s writing. It all sounds so 
exceedingly simple and straightforward when we hear Kentner 
performing the work, but a glance at the score will quickly dispel 
this illusion. 

My approach to Robeson’s new record (H.M.V. Dgo10) was 
not entirely sympathetic, for I could not imagine what he would 
make of “ She is Far From the Land.”’ After hearing the perform- 
ance I felt that Robeson himself did not greatly enjoy the work, 
but this impression was reversed when it came to the other side of 
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the disc, containing Parry’s “ Jerusalem.” Here the unaffected 
sincerity that Robeson puts into the rendering, and his obvious 
enjoyment in every-note of it, makes this one of his finest record- 
ings to date, and one that must find a place in every record- 
library. 

Military band records rarely appeal to me, but Mr. Chislett’s 
enthusiastic notice of two marches played by Grenadier Guards 
Band (Col. DB1goo) urged me to iry them and I fell at once for 
the slickness of performance and superlative recording, so have no 
hesitation in including the record among the past quarter’s 
outstanding items. 

Humorous records may be great in number but they are 
small in quality, so when something really funny comes along we 
should make the most of it. Anyone who could not laugh heartily 
at Cyril Fletcher (on Decca F7280) would be a melancholy 
fellow indeed. Finally, a dance record with Carroll Gibbons’ 
Orchestra playing “In an Eightzenth-century Drawing-Room” (on 
Col. FB2358). Despite my remarks last quarter on the subject of 
arrangements from the classics, the treatment of Mozart here 
does not offend and no attempt is made to spoil the effect by the 
introduction of a lyric. My observation on this subject in the 
December issue called forth three indignant letters, unhappily 
anonymous, and obviously all from the same person. There was 
no need for my correspondent to be anonymous, as the letters 
were not malicious and a signature might have resulted in an 
exchange of interesting and profitable correspondence on the 
subject of swing. I hope this quarter, however, that readers will 
let me have their views on the more interesting matter of 
Weinberger’s Variations. 


A SENTIMENTAL DISCOGRAPHY 


By JOHN C. W. CHAPMAN 


M* deplorably scrappy musical experience has been so bound 
up with the gramophone since 1901 when, as a child, I first 
joyfully encountered it—I wrote about my ‘“‘ Sentimental Gramo- 
phonage”’ in the February, 1924 GramopHONE—that I feel I 
should acknowledge my indebtedness to certain well-loved records 
which have exercised a powerful and abiding influence on my 
musical ego. Of the catalogue numbers I have appended those 
marked (+) are no longer in the lists. 

In the earlier days of the gramophone we were influenced by 
recorded voices to a much greater extent than is the case to-day. 
The crowning marvel of the “* Talking Machine ”’ was its power 
to reproduce speech—hence that somewhat contemptuous term, 
which has long since died a natural death. 

It would be out of place for me to offer a dissertation on the 
galaxy of celebrated artists of those days; that has been done 
with expert knowledge by many distinguished writers in THE 
GRAMOPHONE, to whom we are all greatly indebted. But it is 
permissible for me to state that the foundation stone of my 
love of Real Music—as distinguished from the lighter and 
ephemeral varieties, as well as what may be vulgarly described 
as “‘ tripe ’’—was well and truly laid by certain records of Melba 
and Caruso in 1904-5. To me their art, as revealed by the gramo- 
phone, was supreme, awe-inspiring, transcendentally beautiful 

. and 35 years later, when I have become middle-aged, 
disillusioned, and critical, I still cherish that sentiment. Was 
ever a woman’s voice so lovely, was ever a man’s so golden, so 
vibrant with human passion! Who, other than Melba, has 
sung Caro Nome (03025+) with such exquisite sensibility? That 
was my highlight in those faraway, happy days—that and 
Bemberg’s Nymphes et Sylvaines (03016+), though we had several 
others, of which I remember most distinctly Tosti’s Good-bye 
(030227), Ardon gl’incensi (Mad Scene from Lucia di Lammermoor) 
(o3020T) and Handel’s Sweet Bird (030217). 

My first hearing of Caruso was in O Lola, ch’ai di latti la 


cammisa (Cavalleria Rusticana) (DA545). Years later I derived 
even greater pleasure from O Lola bianca come fior di spino 
(DA117). As time went on I became increasingly familiar 
with the recorded repertoires of these truly great artists, and I 
attach special sentimental value to the following :— 

By Melba: Les Anges Pleurent (Bemberg) (Victor 940017) ; 
On m’appelle Mimi (Bohéme) (DB702) ; and Ah fors é lui ( Traviata) 
(DB346). ail me a 

By Caruso: Vesti la Giubba and No, Pagliaccio non son (Pagliacci) 
(DBi11) and the first title with M’Appari tutt’?amor (Marta) 
(DB1802—electrical re-creation) ; O Paradiso (Africana) (DB117); 
Ombra Mai Fu (Handel) (DB133 and (re-created) DB2073) ; 
La Danza (Rossini) and Tarantella Sincera (De Crescenzo) (DB141); 
Core ’ngrato (De Crescenzo) (DB143—a particularly beautiful 
Neapolitan song) ; A la Luz de la Luna (Anton) (DB592). (This 
stupendous duet with De Gogorza recalls the happiest evening 
I ever spent at the South London Gramophone Society, when it 
was a highlight in the programme of a friend of mine at that 
time) ; the Bohéme and Forza del Destino duets, with Scotti (DM105) 
the Aida duets, with Gadski (DM114) ; and Lolita (Buzzi-Peccia) 
(DB696). 

In 1923 I came across a Tulse Hill greengrocer, who—in 
pre-Great War days—had been a stage hand at Covent Garden 
Opera House. His most cherished possession was a magnificent 
photograph of Caruso, who had signed it and presented it to 
him. I think he would have cheerfully murdered anyone daring 
enough to criticise his hero, of whom he would yarn until further 
notice. 

In 1921, I had the good fortune to hear Chaliapin at the Royal 
Albert Hall; and The Two Grenadiers (Schumann) with The 
Midnight Review (Glinka) (DBg33) and Song of the Flea (Mous- 
sorgsky) (DBg32) would serve to remind me of an unforgettable 
evening and the acoustically recorded forerunners of these 
discs which I once owned. I shall always remember the huge 
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audience who shouted for Boris Godounov, until Chaliapin made a 
speech in French explaining that the unsuitability of the surround- 
ings prevented him from acceding to their desire. 

I never had the privilege of hearing Dame Clara Butt in person ; 
but I have possessed many of what I consider to be the best 
records of her truly phenomenal voice, including Abide with Me 
(Liddle) and God Shall Wipe Away all Tears (Sullivan) (7374) ; 
O Rest in the Lord (Mendelssohn) and O Divine Redeemer (Gounod) 
(7377) 3 He Shall Feed His Flock (Handel) and Creation’s Hymn 
(Beethoven) (7378) ; Three Fishers (Hullah) and The Enchantress 
(Hatton) (7306f) ; A Summer Night and Time’s Garden (Goring 
Thomas) (7310f) ; Where Corals Lie (Elgar) (7320f). These 
were Columbia purple labels. Of the dark blues I now have 
DX811 (He Shall Feed His Flock and O Rest in the Lord). Ten of the 
earlier single-sided H.M.V.’s are still obtainable by connoisseurs 
who are willing to pay 12s. 6d. each for them. 

I now come to one whose records cause me to regard her as the 
most delightful singer of the present time—Elisabeth Schumann. 
The glorious freshness of her voice is allied to a bewitching charm 
which records marvellously and renders her absolutely irresistible. 
Would that I were able to possess every recorded example of her 
art! As it is, I must, for the time being, lament those I have 
parted with and content myself with the supremely lovely records, 
Freundliche Vision and Wiegenlied (DB1065), Morgen and Stdndchen 
(DBrio1o), and Traum durch die Dédmmerung and Ich Schwebe 
(DB1845), all by Richard Strauss. The reverse of the last-named 
holds Schumann’s exquisite Mondnacht, and four other intensely 
beautiful songs by the same composer are found on D1824, as 
well as two more on DA1355, which also contains two delightful 
Schubertian gems. Of the many fine records of Schubert’s songs 
made by Madame Schumann I think it would be difficult to 
beat Du bist die Ruh’, Lied im Griinen and Heidenréslein (DB1844). 

Many other celebrated artists have, of course, given me immense 
pleasure by their records—particularly John McCormack, Heinrich 
Schlusnus, Tito Schipa, Beniamino Gigli, Dusolina Giannini, 
Louise Kirkby Lunn, Gervase Elwes and Walter Widdop. 

About 1922 I came under the sway of instrumental and orches- 
tral records. In those days I had many Pathé discs, one of which 
was Saint-Saéns’s Havanaise, played by Jacques Thibaud. This 
evoked an enthusiasm for the violin which has never abated. 
I now enjoy Thibaud in Havanaise on DBiggot ; but Heifetz 
has comparatively recently recorded this fascinating and richly 
embroidered piece on DB3211, and has also made an excellent 
version of the same composer’s Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso 
(DB2580). 

If Havanaise was the inspiration of my violin group, it is certain 
that Percy Grainger’s famous recording of the Chopin Sonata 
in B Minor, Op. 58 (Columbia L16¢5-7) founded my pianoforte 
section. How I long for the Brailowsky records of this splendid 
composition! There is one piano record that is of peculiar 
poignancy at the present time, in view of the fate of Poland, of 
which it seems an epitome—the Chopin Polonaise in F sharp 
Minor, Op. 44, by Arthur Rubinstein (DB2496). 

To Madame Suggia goes the honour of having made my 
favourite ’cello disc —Sammartini’s Sonata (DBg03), though my 
appreciation of the music of this instrument was aided by Jacques 
Van Lier (Vocalion) and, of course, many Casals recordings, of 
which a notable example is the Boccherini Sonata in A major 
(DB1392). My most recent acquisition in this field is the Reger 
Unaccompanied Suite in G Major, Op., 131c, by Emanuel Feuermann 
(Columbia LX817-8). This is decidedly not for people who 
think of the ’cello in terms of O Star of Eve and Berceuse de Focelyn. 
A.R. wrote an extremely able review in the June, 1939 GRAmo- 
PHONE, in which he mentioned a painter’s reaction to the first 
movement on being told there were three more sides to play: 
“Good ! ” said the painter. ‘‘ I like the ’cello ’—the compliment 
being intended rather for Feuermann than the music. Well, my 
sentiments are somewhat similar, though the musical defects of 
this composition are naturally less obvious to me than to A.R. 
The absence of accompaniment is apt to give this Suite an initial 
strangeness, which soon passes off. Feuermann’s superb artistry 
demonstrates decisively and pleasantly the astonishing range and 
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powers of the instrument in virtuoso hands, and on no account 
must these extremely well recorded discs be passed over. Inci- 
dentally, my introduction to Reger was effected by a Piccadilly 
record of his beautiful Maria Wiegenlied, which I quickly replaced 
with the lovely disc (DB1874) by Ria Ginster. This also contains 
Brahms’ Wiegenlied, Op. 49, No. 4 and Schubert’s Wiegenlied, 
Op. 105,No. 2. 

Leon Goossens’s Handel Sonata for Oboe (Edison Bell V.F.626f) 
gave me an enthusiasm which has never waned for his splendid 
playing, of which the sole example I now possess is that exception- 
ally fine record, the Handel Concerto Grosso in B flat Major (C2993). 
Saint-Saéns’s Septet (Columbia 9672-3) has been a prime favourite 
of mine for over eight years. The trumpet playing is magnificent. 

A Brunswick record of Mozart’s Turkish March and Handel’s 
Harmonious Blacksmith (sorry, Air and Variations from 5th Suite), 
by Lewis Richards, led to the acquisition of the same compositions 
(DA860), and others, by Wanda Landowska, culminating in 
Bach’s Italian Concerto (DB5007-8), as well as some by Violet 
Gordon Woodhouse, now withdrawn, and Marguerite Roesgen- 
Champion, of which the gem is the delightful Mozart Concerto 
No. 1 for Harpischord and Orchestra (Columbia LX584-5). 

Inspired by the Editor’s chamber music crusade, and the early 
** snippet ’’ records—particularly Columbia L1460t, Schubert 
and Mozart movements of surpassing loveliness—of the Lener 
Quartet, I started to amass complete (and, in some cases, such 
as the celebrated Vocalion version of the Schumann Quintet, semi- 
complete) works, of which I remember with affection the following : 

Columbia—Beethoven Quartets, Op. 18, No. 1 (L1842-44) and 
Op. 18, No. 2 (L1gog-11), Mozart Quartet in B Flat Major, K458 
(L2261-3), and Brahms Quintet, Op. 115 (L2228-32—with 
Charles Draper, clarinet), all by Lener Quartet ; Schubert 
Trio in B Flat, Op. 99, by D’Aranyi, Hess, and Salmond (9509-12), 
Mendelssohn Trio in C Minor, Op. 66, by Sammons, Tertis and 
Murdoch (L1755-8), and Beethoven Archduke Trio, Op. 97, by 
Sammons, Squire and Murdoch (L1851-5) ; Franck Sonata, by 
Massia and Selva (DX239-42), and Brahms Sonata in D Minor, 
Op, 108 by Catterall and Murdoch (L1535-77). With the excep- 
tion of the last-named, which has been superseded by LX698-701 
(Petri and Szigeti), these are still listed. They belong to past 
standards of electric recording, but artistically they are unassail- 
able, and I owe them a vast debt of gratitude. 

H.M.V.—Mozart Quartet in D Minor, K421 (DB1357-8) and 
Brahms Quintet in F Minor, Op. 34 (DB 970-4—with Harold 
Bauer, piano), by Flonzaley Quartet; Franck Quintet, by 
Cortot and International String Quartet (DB10g9-11027) ; 
Wolf’s Italian Serenade, by Budapest Quartet (DA1304) ; and 
Haydn Trio in G Major, by Casals, Thibaud and Cortot (DA8Q95-6). 
** Age cannot wither, nor custom stale, their infinite variety ”— 
even if the Brahms Quintet is now in No. 2 catalogue and the 
Franck—one of the finest sets I have owned—incomprehensibly 
has been deleted. Space forbids me mentioning departed Voca- 
lions, Brunswicks and Polydors. 

In concertos and symphonies I owe much to the Beethoven 
(Kreisler), Brahms (Szigeti), and Mendelssohn (Kreisler) violin 
concertos ; the Franck Symphonic Variations (Cortot), the Liszt 
First (Levitzki) and Second (Pembauer), the Tchaikovsky First 
(Sapellnikofft), and Beethoven Fourth (York Bowen) Piano 
Concertos ; Dvorak’s Fourth (Basil Cameront), Tchaikovsky’s 
Pathétique (Landon Ronaldt) and Schubert’s Unfinished (varioust) 
symphonies. And I must not forget two complete operas— 
Pagliacci (Columbia 4347-58) and La Bohéme (H.M.V. C1513-25). 

These, then, are some of the records to which I am most greatly 
indebted. Radio yields a few outstanding performances amidst 
a welter of mediocrity. At its best, it lacks the sovereign gift of 
the gramophone—the priceless boon of our actually possessing the 
inmost thoughts of the greatest composers of all time rendered by 
the most celebrated living executants and those who, having 
passed on, have bequeathed to posterity the glorious legacy of 
their art, evocable at our will. The marvels of radio enable us to 
hear what is passing in the world ; but the gramophone admits 
us to the inner shrine of music. 

















BACH, MOZART, KRAFT 


| ADD to my Bach group of recent months one other work, 
the concerto for two pianos in C, some Mozart concertos, and 
one for cello, formerly classed as Haydn’s, which is now known 
to be by Kraft. 


BACH : CONCERTO FOR TWO PIANOS IN C 
H.M.V., C.2648, 9. Bartlett and Robertson. 
H.M.V., DB.3041, 2, 3. Artur and Karl U. Schnabel. 


A big difference in coverage. By a little spacing out the 
Schnabels make it one disc to a movement, the last record being 
really aside and a half. The greatest difference comes in the 
slow movement, which is taken almost twice as slow by the 
Schnabels as by the Robertsons. What a remarkable difference ! 
Neither can quite, to my mind, be reconciled with what the 
music seems to say; but who shall say what that is? The 
Schnabel speed seems to be nearer the thing; but the piano 
doesn’t sustain sufficiently at that pace. It is a piece of Bach’s 
innig musing, which each must interpret as he will. 

The Schnabels are on the fast side with the other two move- 
ments, and there is a kind of chipper, rather snatchy feeling in it 
that, though bright, does not quite, on re-hearing, suit my notion 
of the perfect Bach spirit. Their recording is more resonant, fuller, 
better, as recording ; but although the other is not extremely 
good pianism, the general feeling for the two outside movements is 
perhaps slightly better. It is steadier—though steadiness is apt to 
slide into stodginess. The Schnabels are a trifle erratic in pace. 
They make the better end, decidedly. 

Neither recording names the orchestra or the conductor. This 
is unusual, surely. 


MOZART : VIOLIN CONCERTO IN G, No. 3 (K.216) 
H.M.V., DB.2729-31. Menuhin and Paris Symphony 
Orchestra (Enesco). 
Col., LX.494-6. Huberman and Vienna Phil (Dobrowen). 


Some notes about the music and its style will be found in the 
issues in which I noticed the recordings: June, 1936, page 19, 
and December of the same year (Menuhin), page 285. The bigger 
tone is H.M.V’s. The Parisian Orchestra, however, drives rather 
more heavily than the Viennese. Columbia’s general air is some- 
what lighter, perhaps slighter, but not weakeningly so. Each 
player has his own particular way of giving the Mozartean 
impetus and tip-toe gaiety: the quintessence of sweetness and 
light. Menuhin’s cadenzas are stated to be by Sam Franko. 
Huberman’s are not identified on the label. In the first movement 
the latter’s is the longer, more flamboyant, and less by me cherish- 
able. Think how much money we should save if cadenzas were 
all cut out: a full gs. side, sometimes, in one work. Sad that 
relics of vanity and superstition should so afflict great music. Ho, 
there, my muse !— 

** Cadenza’’ means “ descent, a fall down.” 
That’s what the folk who write cadenzas do. 
If only they alone! But, flown with rhythm, 
They tumble down the poor composer with ’em. 

After this. let us soothe ourselves with the exquisite slow move- 
ment, where the gentle purling of H.M.V. is to me slightly the 
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more tender (notably, orchestrally). In the finale such a tiny 
wind moment as that near the beginning is much purer in H.M.V. 
The speed here differs in the proportion of 8 (Huberman) to 6 
(Menuhin). The former’s excess (as I think it) becomes noticeable 
in the rapid fiddling: not that he does not achieve it nicely, but 
one feels that it is too fast for the writing. Menuhin is rather too 
deliberate for my liking. It is apt to get slightly joggy, even 
though there are many delights in the playing to counteract this 
feeling. I think the mellower recording of H.M.V. will be generally 
liked. 


MOZART : VIOLIN CONCERTO IN D, No. 4 (K.218) 


Col., LX.386-8. Szigeti and L.P.O. (Beecham). 
H.M.V., DB.3734-6. Kreisler and L.P.O. (Sargent). 


I made some comparison in April, 1939, page 467. A further 
hearing reinforces most of my points. The opening of H.M.V. isa 
bit deliberate, the orchestral impetus lacking the Beecham- 
Mozart touch, precious indeed. Orchestrally, I said H.M.V. is 
the larger: but also the stodgier. I do not understand how people 
can play Mozart stodgily. On the whole, Kreisler’s feeling and 
phrasing will always win, at their best ; but I am a warm admirer 
of Szigeti, who has an adventurous mind, a swift and flexible 
imagination, and an alert, buoyant attack. The old and the new, 
in both of which beauty lives vividly ; the more silent-worshipping, 
static beauty in Kreisler, perhaps, the more lively, eager-to- 
experience, in Szigeti (cf. the slow movement). In the finale, 
Szigeti dashes away, but it is Kreisler who has the smoothing iron. 
This recording may be preferred, for its creaminess, and slightly 
fuller volume. My choice, on balance, goes to Columbia for the 
outside movements, partly on account of the orchestral touches, 
and to H.M.V. for the slow one. 


MOZART : VIOLIN CONCERTO IN A, No. 6 (K.219) 


Parlophone, E.10921-4. Wolfsthal and Berlin State 
Opera (Weissmann). 
H.M.V., DB.2199-02. Heifetz and L.P.O. (Barbirolli). 
The H.M.V. has the advantage in brightness and volume. 
Prof. Wolfsthal does well, and is always likeable (bating the tiny 
point of the trill, side 1, fairly late). Heifetz adds a subtlety of 
inflexion that creams the coffee: for example, in the launching of 
the slow movement’s theme. The finale gains, possibly, at the 
slightly slower Wolfsthal pace, which hits the Minuet style well 
(his makes about 19 to Heifetz’s 22). The sportive, almost wild 
contredanse gets added pungency from the recording in H.M.V. 
Here one is glad of the excitement, and, for once, of the cadenzic 
swirls (Joachim’s), that so incite the fiddler. This time I think 
Heifetz and the band are well worth the extra money. 


KRAFT : CELLO CONCERTO IN D 
Columbia, LX.472-5. Feuermann and S.O. (Sargent). 
H.M.V., D.1518-20. Suggia and Orchestra (Barbirolli). 
This was long attributed to Haydn, as Op. 101. Dr. Volkmann 
has proved it is by his pupil Kraft (see, handily, Tovey 3, Adden- 
dum). In the very brief remarks about it, when presuming. it to 
be Haydn’s, the learned author remarked on its typically small 
scale (on which all Haydn’s concertos are built), and the fact that 
the orchestral parts had been fattened up in the wind by Gevaert. 
The work, though a favourite for cellists (after all, they have 
never had too many concertos, of any calibre), has never taken 
my fancy much: it is rather pedestrian ; the repetition of little 
phrases, for instance, is on the stodgy side, and not much fancy 
flows anywhere, though there are plenty of good cheerful tunes- 
to-hum. Columbia tone is the more telling, but the style of the 
orchestral playing is rather square-toed. I like Barbirolli’s better. 
(Neither orchestra is identified). I suppose all cellists add a 
few divagations of their own. There are differences here. That 
does not matter, for there is nothing but sweet light stuff in it all. 
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The Suggia tone is slightly more tenuous, on the (as I presume) 
older record, but I think we have an excellent account of it here. 
Feuermann’s differs in colour without losing charm. For the 
first movement it seems largely a matter of choosing your material 
—like selecting a suit. Many types of cloth delight both the eye 
and the fingers. There is also the choice of cadenza. Being no 
amateur of these pieces of without-your-leave collaboration 
(though I don’t think, in a work of this kind, they need annoy), 
I am not to judge between the two. Feuermann’s is the more 
showy, Suggia’s the more double-stopped. (Conundrum: 
When is a cadenza what I often wish it were ? When it is stopped.) 

The slow movement is pressed rather harder by Suggia than by 
Feuermann, who makes two smallish sides of it, to her one well- 
filled one. I slightly prefer his way, which gives a fuller sense of 
leisure. Suggia takes the finale slower and on the whole more 
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heavily than Feuermann. For this kind of obvious light-hearted- 
ness I prefer the latter, though I think it might be urged that this 
treatment makes the tune seem more trivial, and some may choose 
the more deliberate Suggia way, with many graces to charm the 
path. In passing, I mildly mention that high octaves on the 
cello have always given me a wee shudder, however acoustically 
true they might be proved to be ; and that some small snag in the 
playing of the final chords of H.M.V. causes me to hear their 
constituents together with a tiny intrusion of an element not 
intended to be heard—or at least, heard strongly. Suggia’s 
powers will always make any of her records treasurable, so much 
do they hold of strength, flexibility and wonderful bowing. In 
this work, on a small margin, my own choice goes to the Columbia 
set, as far as the pace goes, and the reproduction of the instrument. 
In the orchestral handling I prefer H.M.V. W.R.A. 


AND FIRST REVIEWS 


(Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List) 





ORCHESTRAL 


COLUMBIA 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham). Fifth Sym- 
phony (Tchaikovsky). Col., LX869-73 (30s.). Auto LX8475-9, 


April, 1939, saw the rather mild-drawn H.M.V. recording 
(L.P.O., Lambert, page 468). I thought that ‘‘ not so powerful 
as it might be.”’ I have not heard it since, but can report that the 
present one (ten shillings difference in price, but the same 
orchestra) is recorded juicily, for colour rather than drive. 
There is not a harsh sound; indeed, some will like greater 
pungency. Much depends on what you want from the Fifth. 
In weight, I thought the Phily resplendent. Is your Présages 
ballet the ideal ? Or do you feel the sorrow too deeply to want 
brilliance ? 

Sides: three ; three ; one and a part ; two and a part. 

I lack one side at the beginning of the finale. The opening 
has an impressively moody series of mild bursts of tone: one way 
of striking the atmosphere, though the pace may seem to drag a 
trifle. The tone is very smooth, creamy, chocolatey perhaps: 
nor does it show that slight difference of timbre in p and pp (as 
distinguished from that at the f level) which is a notable feature 
of certain foreign recordings, but rarely troubles us here. There 
is, too, the matter of the difference found by many between 
Columbia and H.M.V. recording timbres (which: must be 
separated—if possible—from the actual tone of the instruments : 
the comparison of the Lambert and Beecham recordings, since 
the orchestra is the same, should be instructive: hear, e.g. the 
end of side 1 here—the reverberation. But stay, how far is the 
wartime L.P.O. the same as that of April, 1939 ?). 

There may not be so very much difference in temperament 
between the two conductors. Beecham’s second-subject attitude 
is (as far as memory carries me) not unlike Lambert’s: perhaps 
still more easy-going. It does not seem to me the one that helps 
Tchaikovsky most—whose second thoughts were rarely as good 
as his first, and (as none knows better than Sir Henry Wood) need 
a cosy decking-out, to sing their best. I believe Sir Henry is still 
our likeliest ‘‘ winner’ with the Fifth, as he was so many 
many generations ago. Beecham presents the facts, but does not 
seem to me to have the ‘‘ way wid him” that makes facts drip 


fatness ; not for Tchaikovsky, anyway. Perhaps I grow rather 
tender about my old friend: yet I am prepared to be told by 
other of his friends that I am in danger of asking for the “ big 
bow-wow ” treatment which I mostly deprecate. It is not at all 
easy to decide what sort of treatment and recording does him 
proud, and what sort does him down. In general, is it not true 
that the more obvious the drama (or melodrama, as it is with this 
composer) the less obvious should be any. glosses, pullings out, 
pushings in, or other conductorial demonstrations of (usually) 
misplaced affection—-for either the composer or himself? Hence 
Beecham’s straightforward paces, his steadiness, solidity without 
much weight, and a general tone of simple sincerity. If that be 
judged the right tone for the work, how well are he and Tchaikovsky 
met ! 

He strokes the opening of the slow movement beautifully, but 
again there is the tiny sense of letting the music sag—rarest thing 
to think of, with Beecham. Others may not feel this. I doubt if 
the colour of the first side could be bettered, in any recording: 
one of Tchaikovsky’s almost always satisfying skills is here 
manifested. 

The waltz is taken equally delicately—with a slight weakening 
of point, if you require this movement to be a fuller foil to No. 2. 
If you like Tovey’s phrase for it—‘‘ indolently graceful ”—then 
this treatment may please well. But I can’t quite feel the same 
interestedness in it as in the other. Yet who can speak for a 
conductor ? 


On side 9 the march is kept up mostly without those changes of 
gear we are so accustomed to. In the latter part of the side the 
accompaniment overcomes (presumably deliberately) the develop- 
ment above of the theme. I doubt if this is worth while. Nor do 
I care for the changes of pace here. This heavier recording has not 
quite the full clarity I want. On the whole, one feels that the 
conductor is keeping it down, making the most of the crispness 
and not quite enough of the excitement: yet there is more than 
one sort of stir, and Sir Thomas doubtless was moved by Tchai- 
kovsky’s particular brand of nervous excitement (perhaps the 
best word for it: if this sort of whanging weight is not our 
measure, we can always turn elsewhere to be stirred). He has 
interpreted it very plainly, temperately, skilfully (the fuller 
consideration of the paces than these necessarily swift reviews 
allow might, I think, show some interesting points). If I still 
think Sir Thomas is not Tchaikovsky’s soul-mate either in 
Slav-ery or in finalic freedom and flamboyance, there are so 
many kind offerings to the ear that I, for one, do not feel disposed 
to complain hardly. The day is long past when we need worry 
over the weaknesses in the .music itself. They tell us so much 
that is interesting about the man. Gerald Abraham somewhere 
speaks of much of the later music as ‘‘ cathartic ” ; and one trouble 
with him was that for the particular emotional make-up of his 
mind (especially after his marriage fiasco) he was not able con- 
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sistently to shape tune-stuff fit and strong enough. Now and again 
he does it beautifully, and then we have his near-perfection. 
Then he pads with essentially light stuff, not sufficiently lightly 
set forth (as in this waltz: hence, perhaps the reason why no 
conductor brings it off). He was trying to make thin ideas bear a 
heavy weight of subjective meaning, and constantly they let him 
down. They meant much to him, doubtless, but nobody—not a 
Phily, even, or a Henry Wood—can make them more than in- 
significant, considered against the best of his successes in self- 
dramatisation. The Fifth attempts much more than the Fourth, 
and makes a far bigger proportion of successes. Most of them are 
exceeded in the best parts of the Sixth and last, but there are 
half-sides in the Fifth that combine artistry with emotional out- 
pouring in a way he never bettered. 


Orchestre de la Société des Concerts du Conservatoire, 
Paris (Weingartner): Third Suite, in D (Bach), and 
Minuet (Boccherini). Bach Score, Eulenburg.  Col., 
LX874-6 (18s.). Auto LX8480-2. 


A light reading and most satisfying recording, which just 
suits my liking, save in the matter of the pace in one movement. 
The scoring is for strings, two oboes, three trumpets and drums. 
There is a delicious lightness of impulse about the overture (in 
the prevailing form of a slow introduction with strongly marked 
pulsation, and a fugueing follow-on). The charming quality of 
chamber-orchestration is present, which is to my mind a chief 
virtue in any performance of such music. The trumpets do not 
bark, the oboes snarl not, the fiddles have their bonny little bit by 
themselves to the lightest of accompaniments (cf. the concerto 
grosso effect). It is all staged without fuss or harshness: not a 
trace of the bow-wow, which is what we should expect from so 
good a classicist as Weingartner (which always means a cordial 
humanitarian too). Poise lightens pomp: there is all the cere- 
monial dignity, with no sense of cardboard goblets, paste diamonds, 
or heavy-footed supers. Good service to Bach is thereby done, as 
I think : far better than by treating him as if he ought to have been 
Tchaikovsky, or any other -ovsky. The overture takes one record. 

The usual suite construction, with the Allemande, Courante, 
Sarabande and Gigue as the four corner-stones, is not adopted ; 
we have a Gigue, but a number of varied scenes outside these are 
offered. The Air, often played as “‘ on the G string ”—and some- 
times having Bach on a string, indeed—fills side 3. It has been 
played with greater intensity, and I think could have a little 
more inflection without coming to harm; but its objective 
beauty needs no emotional pushing forth. There are not a score 
of bars all told (without repetition). The big man can strike 
twelve all at once—in a few bars. Notice the pretty form of the 
final ornament: one not usually adopted. 

Tovey mentions Weingartner’s once playing this (in C) on the 
lowest string of the fiddles, but with only a bass—no inner parts : 
thus demonstrating the strength of the tune. Much virtue in 
two-part writing. Chopin, as well as Bach, knew that—hear 
part of the first Ballade. All the great men have known it ; the 
air and the bass—air and water—foundations of life for us all. 
The Gavotte, at a steady pace, occupies side 4. Here again one 
notices the delightful blend, the reticent touches of trumpeting 
being just silver-edging, not dabs of scarlet on what is after all 
but a chamber-orchestration. I have never been happy in hearing 
a work like this pulled out of its class.) Why have some conductors 
done it ? The Bourrée, too, is often galloped breathlessly up hill 
and down dale. How much nicer on every count is it to hear the 
shape and significance of it, to relish the nature of the dance and 
take part if we will (mentally or physically: as I have before 
hinted, in the privacy of one’s chamber, who is to criticise one’s 
imagined grace ?). It is only when we come to the Gigue that I 
part company with Weingartner, my cavorting not comporting 
with his slow pace. If you forget the title, you can enjoy the 
trumpeting, as if for a final ceremony : but I fear the jig is up, 
when the gigue is solemnified thus. Still, taking it all in all, the 
choicely blended tone (not difficult to achieve, if a conductor 
cares about the real nature of the orchestration), the delicate 
poses of the century-spirit, the real sense of the court and not the 
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camp, an air neither prim nor Prom.—all combine to give 
unusual pleasure in almost the whole of the suite. 

The Boccherini Minuet is an arrangement for the orchestral 
strings of a movement from a string quartet (Op. 13, No. 5). We 
hear so little of this composer that most of us grew up rather 
rashly repeating the phrase ‘ the wife of Haydn.” There is a 
good deal more in him than that, as one finds on hearing a few 
other works. My friend Peter Reed sent me from America a 
Christmas present of, among other things, his quartet, Op. 33, 
No. 6 (recorded for the Friends of Music), which holds a variety 
of small but clear delights. Boccherini had a way of his own, 
which it would be good to follow now and again as a change 
from the persistent iteration of a few Haydns—excellent as the 
old man almost always is, and uncertain, sometimes, as Boccherini 
could be. In the performance there is a nice, tiny variation of 
pace for the middle section (at 96 instead of the first part’s 84)— 
just enough to make a pleasant diversity (together with the 
varied position-tone of the strings, which the recording well 
brings out). The music trips along without either flippancy or 
mock-coyness, that fearsome sin of some who do not know how to 
touch the lighter classics. It is a splendid example of how to do a 
simple thing perfectly. 

{Nore.—February, page 321: Weber clarinet concerto (Col. 
DX942). I am happy to hear from Mr. Kell that this work (of 
which there appears to be no miniature score) is recorded com- 
plete. We ought, of course, to be able to presume that this is so, if 
nothing to the contrary is printed on the label. I wish we always 
could. Will not recorders help us ? It appears (after a corre- 
spondence in the Musical Times) that a recent record (Col. 
DX933) contained not the whole of the very rarely heard, and to 
most musicians unknown, Haydn trumpet concerto, but two 
movements of the three (the second and third). This was made 
known by Dr. Karl Geiringer, the Haydn expert—and, so far 
as I am aware, in no other way was the fact communicated to the 
public. | 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


Dresden State Opera Orchestra (Bohm): Overtures to 
Figaro and The Seraglio (Mozart). H.M.V., DB4692 (6s.). 


Bland recording, free from the slight excess of reverberation 
which seems inseparable from one or two kinds of foreign “ bril- 
liant ’ recording. There is sufficient tone for me, ‘and any scope 
that one may feel to remain, for further virtuosity, extreme 
resonance, or champagne-sparkle (and such scope might reason- 
ably be urged), does not for me spoil the steady pleasure of 
hearing the harmonies, the string articulation, the strength of the 
music, which I prefer not to have swept away by mere speed. At 
this time of day, does one really want to be dazzled, in this over- 
ture ? When one knows all the notes, the turn of reasonable 
speed, the packed-with-tunes simplicity of it, a performance and 
recording such as this are sufficient to remind one of everything, 
and enable one to listen to the music without feeling the jog of an 
invisible arm which precedes the whisper of an inaudible voice, 
**Isn’t he marvellous ?”—‘‘ he” being, alas, not Mozart. 
The Abduction from the Seraglio sets a more rombustious scene for 
this ‘‘ comic musical play.” We hear the Eastern tinge in the 
orchestration. The middle part of the overture is a minor-key 
foretaste of the plight of the hero and heroine: he has come to 
seek her, fallen into the hands of the Pasha, and here we have the 
first air he sings in the opera, expressing his hope of finding his 
love. Mozart, by the way, at first intended to do a similar thing 
in the Figaro overture, but decided to take out the episode (and 
also to dispense with development). There is a form of the 
Seraglio overture, Busoni’s arrangement, in which a finish is put 
to it, instead of its running into the curtain-raising, as it does in 
the opera-house (and as we have it here). So the dramatic music 
of anxiety breaks off, leaving us to imagine Belmont discovered 
upon the tiptoe of it ; an excellent idea, but a little disconcert- 
ing, perhaps, to anyone who does not happen to know of Mozart’s 
device. I like this recording and performance very well indeed. 

W.R.A. 
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INSTRUMENTAL AND CHAMBER MUSIC 


Schnabel (piano): Sonata in A minor, K310 (Mozart). 
H.M.V., DB3778-80 (three 12 in., 18s.). Auto DB8764-6. 

The A minor sonata is unique amongst Mozart’s pianoforte 
sonatas both for its emotional temper and for its lay-out. The 
only other numbers in a minor key, the great Fantasia and Sonata 
in C minor (K475-K457) are indeed sombre, passionate and 
intensely dramatic, but without the sort of haunted unrest that 
characterises the A minor. At the time he composed it, in the 
spring of 1778, Mozart was paying a visit to Paris. He was 
separated from congenial friends, missing Aloysia Weber, and no 
doubt embittered by the fact that his previous triumphs as a 
prodigy were ignored now that he had come to maturity. In 
addition he was seeking, what he never found, independence, 
financial and artistic. So much we know: but not whether it 
was one or a combination of these things, or some strange spiritual 
demon, that gives this music its peculiar driving unrest. 

Then there is its lay-out. Mozart, an acute annotator has 
reminded us, “* had but lately left the home of the most progressive 
orchestral playing, the Mannheim technique and its effects were 
inevitably at this time a strong pre-occupation . . . though the 
score of the Sonata in A minor is but the short score of the piano- 
forte, the ideal sound of it is as the voice of many instruments.” 

There is no evidence that Mozart wrote the Sonata for the 
two-manual harpsichord rather than the then new pianoforte : 
but it is possible to hold that it sounds more effective on the 
former instrument. This applies particularly to the first move- 
ment, which seems to be that of a concerto in transcription. 

The dullest listener could hardly fail to sense the orchestral 
tutti just after the end of the exposition (start of Part 2) and there 
are many other places where one says to oneself cellos, wood- 
wind, and so forth. 

Schnabel does not seem quite happy with this first movement. 
The treatment of the opening theme lacks a little the heroic 
style with which it should surely be given out: and in point of 
tone there is not sufficient differentiation between what is used 
here and what is used for the long subsidiary section marked 
leggiero. This, by contrast, should be very light and delicate. 

Mozart is not, of course, Beethoven, but the “‘ heroic ”’ theme 
could have more resolution, again, at the “ orchestral” (utti 
alluded to above. 

If, then, some reservations have to be made about the inter- 
pretation of this movement none need be made about the slow 
movement, which is most beautifully played. Schnabel has shown 
before his power of holding a slow movement together while 
adopting a very slow pace. He does so here: and this spaciously 
moving melody displays unhurriedly all its lovely ornamentation. 
Notice the unexpected modulation into C minor (Part 2) and the 
chain of dissonances that follow, effectively breaking up, for the 
time being, the tranquil atmosphere. The wonderful last move- 
ment—which has something of the sinister quality of Schubert’s 
‘* Erlking ’—though finely played does not, again, quite come 
off. But the major section is exquisitely done. 

The recording is rather of the shallow kind with a brittle 
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quality on some high treble notes. Schnabel has been served 

better than this, but one is glad to have even a fairly good record- 

ing of so splendid a Sonata. (The first movement is complete on 

DB3778.) / 

Claudio Arrau (piano): Jardins sous la pluie (Estampes, 
No. 3) and Danse (Debussy). Parlophone R20476 (12 in., 
6s.). 

Arrau, if memory serves me right, gives a more dramatic 
interpretation of Jardins sous la pluie than did either Gieseking or 
Moiseivitch. The latter pianist treated the piece with much 
delicacy and poetry (H.M.V. C2998) and both he and Gieseking 
—who got it on to a ten-inch record (Col. LB52)—saw it, I think, 
more of a whole than Arrau does. This is not to say that he 
exaggerates the little thunderstorm but that the details of the 
music occupy him rather too much. For the rest his playing is 
brilliant and finely graded in tone and the recording itself is the 
best we have so far had. 

The Danse is early Debussy (1890). It was originally styled 
Tarantelle styrienne and has some of the characteristics, in very 
refined form, of that type of dance: but its chief charm is that ofa 
clever improvisation by one fascinated in the sensuous sound of 
“squishy ” chords. The piece is played with much beauty of 
tone and detail by Mr. Arrau and again the recording is excellent. 


Alfredo Campoli 
Liebesleid and Liebesfreud (Kreisler). 
(10 in., 3s.). 

Kreisler, in his most recent recording of these two pieces, 
separated Love’s Foy from Love’s Sorrow with not entirely happy 
results, as the record with the latter piece was backed with a 
dull morsel, La Gitana. Mr. Campoli happily unites the two 
delightful tunes and though it would be foolish to claim that he 
can give them the nostalgic charm of tone or the inimitable 
finish with which their composer endows them, yet this violinist 
pleases, as always, with sound and musicianly performances. In 
point of balance the recording easily surpasses Kreisler’s, as we 
are permitted to hear the piano. Mr. Gerald Moore takes his 
proper place and not as one who seems to apologise for intruding ! 
The recording is in all respects excellent. 


(violin) and Gerald Moore (piano): 
H.M.V. Bgorr 


Alfredo Campoli (violin) and Gerald Moore (piano) : Rondino 
(Beethoven-Kreisler) and Waltz in A major (Brahms). 
H.M.V. Bgo23 (10 in., 3s. ). 

This recording 1s not so satisfactory as other recent ones made 
by Campoli. Both pieces sound under-vitalised: and in the 
Rondino one misses the little flick Kreisler used to give the character- 
istic upward phrase and the little flourish at the end. The Brahms 
Waltz is too square in rhythm and sounds laboured. It needs, also, 
a more sensuous quality of tone. 


William Pleeth (cello) and Margaret Good (piano). Sonata 
in D major, Op. 58, No. 2 (Mendelssohn). Decca, Kg18-21 
(four 12 in., 16s.). 

In spite of a disappointingly conventional end to the first 
movement and a last movement which chases its tail like a cat, 
but with a deadly concentration that intelligent animal never 
shows—being always diverted by more interesting matters !— 
this Sonata, written four years later than the one in B flat reviewed 
last month (Kg14-6) is a finer work than its predecessor. The 
main tune of the first movement has an irresistible dash and swing 
and, with the exception noted above, the whole movement is 
finely conceived and written. The second movement, allegretto 
scherzando, is rather too heavily handled by the pianist for its 
“ fragrance and charm ”’ to be fully apparent. It lacks fancy and 
seems to have come not so much from fairyland as from a debate 
in the House of Commons! The delicate theme is spoilt by being 
so insisted upon. The cellist is perhaps also too ponderous over 
the middle cantabile section. Both artists, however, rise fully to 
the demands of the adagio following, one of Mendelssohn’s most 
deeply felt movements. His heart as well as his brain is functioning 
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here. The cello answers the noble chorale-like melody, in spread 
chords, with which the movement opens, with recitative-like 
passages that, after this solemn expression of faith, seem to pass 
through some doubt and a sense of sorrow to final affirmation. 
These passages are woven into the texture of the chorale with 
great skill. Note that long held cello note towards the end and 
the change of mood that comes over the piano part. Now that the 
cello has made assent the piano seems to lose its certainty and to 
hesitate rather sadly. One never thinks of Mendelssohn as 
doubting anything and the interpretation of the movement I have 
given is purely fanciful: but it may serve to show that the music 
does kindle the imagination. The composer may have felt the 
movement would act as a soporific to his well-fed Victorian 
audience (though its effect on us is the reverse), for he follows it 
with a loud discord, and then the over-long tail-chasing alluded 
to before (molto allegro). 

A leaf out of Haydn’s book—that chord suggests Haydn !— 
would have been welcome—a short, snappy presto and have done. 

The two young artists give of their best in the first and third 
movements. Miss Good deals splendidly with the arpeggios of 
the chorale, and the close partnership of the two makes a fine 
thing of these two movements. Mr. Pleeth uses richer tone than 
before and the recording is even better. Indeed it is as good as I 
have ever heard in a work of this kind: the piano tone and cello 
tone are both perfectly natural and beautifully blended. 


Frederick Grinke (violin) and Watson Forbes (viola). 
Sarabande with Variations (Handel-Halvorsen). Decca 
Ko17 (12 in., 4s.). 

Readers who are pianists may recognise the Sarabande, but as 
the label is silent on the point it may be useful to state that it 
comes from the eleventh of the harpsichord suites. Handel 
provides the first two variations, as in the suite, but after that the 
Norwegian composer, Halvorsen, takes charge and treats the 
theme with astonishing resource, variety, and appropriateness. 
The slow variation that closes Part I with the viola in the principal 
part, is particularly lovely : and on Part II there is one with some 
fine contrapuntal writing in it. But all the variations are interest- 
ing and sometimes of exciting brilliance and sonority. I see the 
composer has arranged a Handel Passacaglia (the one from the 
seventh suite ?) in the same way. Cobbett says it is superbly 
written for the strings and that may justly be said of the present 
arrangement. It is superbly played also, by the two artists who 
gave us last month those delightful Mozart duets (K423-4). 
Apart from a slight edge, occasionally, on Mr. Grinke’s tone the 
recording is as admirable as before and the balance as good: 
and while the performance is a real feat of virtuosity this is always 
made to serve musical ends and not to remain mere display. 

A.R. 


MADAME BUTTERFLY——(PUCCINI) 


Madama Butterfly Soprano .. Toti Dal Monte 
Suzuki i .. Mezzo- 

Soprano Vittoria Palombini 
Kate Pinkerton Mezzo- 

Soprano Maria Huder 
B. F. Pinkerton Tenor Beniamino Gigli 
Sharpless Baritone .. Maria Basiola 
Goro Tenor Adelio Zagonara 
Yamadori Tenor Gino Conti 
Lo Zio Bonzo Bass Ernesto Dominici 


Chorus and Orchestra of the Royal Opera House, Rome 


Chorus Master : Giuseppe Conca. Conductor : Oliviero de 
Fabritiis. H.M.V. DB3859-3874 (sixteen 12 in., £4 16s.). 
Auto DB8717-8732. 

I hope I shall not be convicted of prejudice if I say that I 
cannot help judging all performances of the part of Butterfly— 
and Butterfly herself is this opera—by the superb, the unfor- 
gettable performance of Destinn. When shall we find again not 
only the glorious voice, the incomparable mezza-voce, she possessed, 
but the tragic power and intensity of her art ? These things may 
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dimly be discerned in some of the records of her voice still 
available, but they are for ever vivid in the memories of those of us 
who well-nigh worshipped her. 

Only four singers, in my experience, have approached her. 
Frida Leider, the greatest Isolda of our time, Elisabeth Ohms 
(in spite of a method of production which caused one anxiety), 
Meta Seinemeyer whose art, at her sadly early death, was 
approaching the snows, and Lotte Lehmann, the one and only 
Marschallin. Though their vocal gifts are unequal all these artists 
share with Destinn that generous and noble outpouring of 
themselves, the identification of themselves with the character 
they are portraying, which is so indescribably moving and which 
remains so vividly in the mind. 

Toti dal Monte has, I believe, recorded no Puccini before and 
one has thought of her mainly as an artist concerned with the 
great coloratura parts. I think of all the wonderful detail Destinn 
put into her Butterfly and wonder now, before playing these 
records, how the other artist will fare. And, thinking of previous 
recordings of the opera, there are other anxieties. Will any one 
have seen to it that Butterfly’s voice is really heard approaching 
from the distance on her entrance ? Will the tenor show some 
restraint and variety ? Shall we be given a proper balance 
between orchestra and voices——? 

The records now heard, these questions can be answered. Once 
again no one has taken the trouble to see that Butterfly’s voice 
approaches from the distance at her entrance, or that it fades 
away (until the final note) during the lullaby in Scene 2. But with 
that said—and after all these are quite minor points—adverse 
criticism need play no further part in this review: for we are 
given a splendidly recorded and, on the whole, beautifully sung 
performance of the opera. 

The secondary and minor parts are all well done—though I 
have certainly heard a more alive and sympathetic characterisa- 
tion of Sharpless than Signor Basiola gives—and the orchestral 
playing—well balanced with the voices—is lovely throughout. 
One realises much more thanin the opera house what a wealth 
of charming detail Puccini has put into the score and one is 
struck anew by such things as the infinitely sad quotations from 
One fine day and the love-duet at the moment of Butterfly’s 
extreme anguish in Scene 2. 

There have never been such fine recordings of the humming- 
chorus at the end of Act 2, Scene 1, or of the Jntermezzo that opens 
Scene 2. The qualities that most colour the conductor’s whole 
treatment of the score are tenderness and compassion : and these, I 
think, give a special beauty to Signor de Fabritiis’ interpretation. 

In making Pinkerton a real person Gigli achieves a triumph, 
for this unsympathetic character has defeated many an artist. 
But Gigli with clever little touches here and there, a laugh, a 
sneer, a callousness, builds up a consistent portrait of a cad whose 
only attraction is physical ; which the beauty of his voice conveys 
better than most tenors could manage physically through their 
stage appearance! At the same time Pinkerton does come to 
realise the brutality of his action and to feel remorse: but if he 
had found Butterfly alive at the end of Scene 2, what did he 
propose to do about it ? And is that inconclusive chord on which 
the final curtain falls intended to tell us that a similar fate awaits 
Kate Pinkerton ? Chi lo sa? 

Gigli is in fine voice and employs plenty of variety in his singing. 
Perhaps there is not quite all the old ring in his B flats but there 
is almost always a delightful ease in his singing and the sense of 
security of an absolutely first-rate production. It is a small 
point, though indicative of many such, but notice how he covers 
his tone at the phrase just before Amore o grillo (on the second 
vowel of cottura). By the way there is a nice little bit of business 
with the whisky, but Sharpless need not have declaimed “ un 
altro bicchiere”’ (“* another glass ”?) so portentously ! 

Gigli shows much consideration for his partner in the final 
phase of the love-duet. In saying that I am putting my finger 
on the weak point of Toti dal Monte’s remarkable performance. 
There should be no sense of constraint in the love-duet, but a 
blaze of glorious tone which carries us away with the sheer 
splendour of it. But that cannot be asked of a soprano leggiero: 
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and dal Monte’s performance may justly be called remarkable 
because she almost succeeds, by sheer force of technical skill and 
artistic imagination, in overcoming, at various points of climax, 
so grave a handicap. 

In the first act she presents a young ingenuous Butterfly, not 
without one or two lapses into archness—which lies in wait for 
all Butterflies ! 

The artist should look to her articulation of words like Mama 
(Mama vien qua): it sounds perilously like a bleat. Her voice 
sounds fresh and pure, though lacking in sensuous appeal, and 
her entrance (the chorus a little cloudy here) is nicely done. She 
does not seem able to manage a true mezza voce (who ever has 
done in this part but Destinn ?) either at un bene da bambino (“‘as you 
would love a baby ’”’) though her singing of this lovely page 
(** Ah, love me a little ’’) is touching in its childish appeal. 

Through this act, then, dal Monte did not thrill, though she 
always interested, me: and it seemed as if Pinkerton, for once, 
had run off with the honours! But for the rest of the opera the 
artist steadily deepened her interpretation (in tune with the 
increasing disillusionment of poor Butterfly) and in the last scene 
she gives one of the most moving and tragic performances I 
remember. It is a triumph for her that her anguish, her heart- 
rending sobs—never overdone—do indeed bring the tears to 
one’s eyes: and this is also a measure of the wonderful realism 
of the recording. 

Her ‘“‘ One fine day” should have been started, as Puccini 
has indicated, da lontano (as from a distance) and elsewhere the 
singer too often ignores the composer’s directions for a double 
piano: the “ red-breasted robins” nest far too loudly—a floating 
mezza voce is wanted here. 

From the letter scene onwards the artist goes from strength to 
strength and reveals a surprising dark emotional quality in her 
lower registers. Her singing of the difficult aria Che tua madre 
is more successful than one would have thought possible for so 
light a voice to achieve. The flower-duet lacks only sheer beauty 
of tone and, when the ship is sighted, the passionate excitement 
that makes Meta Seinemeyer’s record so memorable. 

In the second act—in which, by the way, the trio is not too well 
balanced ; Gigli being too loud, for once, where he should be 
reflective—dal Monte is, as I have said, profoundly moving and 
was obviously deeply moved herself—her parlando passages 
have not a trace of artificiality about them. If her model is that 
great artist Claudia Muzio she could not have a better. Her 
broken-hearted ‘‘ Go, play, play ”’ to the child is haunting. 

This is then a most interesting, vital, and excellent performance 
and the recording as a whole is surely one of the best we have had 
of any opera. I have no space to indicate cuts—some of them 
other than those made customarily—and as regards a choice of 
records for those unable to afford the whole opera readers must 
pick out what they most want where each one is so good. 


Act 1 

DB3859: E soffitto e pareti (And the walls—and the ceiling). 
Qui verran (There will come). 

DB3860: Ed é bella la sposa ? (Is the bride very pretty ?). 
Ecco! Son giunte al sommo del pendio (See them ! 
they’ve mounted the summit of the hill). 

DB3861: Gran ventura (Augustly welcome). Che burletta 
la sfilata (What a farce is this procession). 

DB3862: Lo Zio Bonzo nol sa (No one knows what I’ve done). 
Cio-Cio-San ! (Cio-Cio-San !) 

DB3863: Viene la sera (Evening is falling). Bimba dagli occhi 
pieni di malia (Child, from whose eyes the witchery 
is shining). 

DB3864: Vogliatemi bene (Ah, love me a little). Io t’ho 
ghermita (See, I have caught you). 

Act 2 
DB3865: E Izaghi ed Izanami (And Izaghi and Izanami). 


Perché con tante cure ? 
careful ?). 


(And why was he so 
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DB3866: Un bel di, vedremo (One fine day we'll notice). 


C’e. Entrate (Come, she’s here). 


DB3867: Ah, si. Coro (Ah, yes. Scarcely was B. F. Pinkerton 
away). Vi lascio il cuor pien di cordoglio (I go, my 
heart heavy with sorrow). 

DB3868: Due cose potrei far (Two things I might do). 
Che tua madre (That your Mother). 

DB3869: Vespa! Rospo maledetto! (Scoundrel! Rascal !). 
Scuoti quella fronda (Shake that cherry tree). 

DB3870: Gettiamo a mani piene (In handfuls let us scatter). 
Nello shosi (In the shosi). . 

DB3871: Intermezzo (Part 1). Intermezzo (Part 2). 

DB3872: Gia il sole! (’Tis daylight). Io so che alle sue pene 
(I know that for such misfortune). 

DB3873: Addio fiorito asil (Farewell, O happy home). Tu 
Suzuki, che sei tanto buona (You Suzuki, are always 
so faithful). 

DB3874: A lui debbo obbedir (It shall be as he wishes). Tu, 


Tu, piccolo Iddio (You, you Beloved Idol). 
A.R. 





OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


Noel Eadie, Nancy Evans, Webster Booth and Dennis 
Noble : Vocal Gems from “ Carmen ” (Bizet). H.M.V. 
C3143 (12 in., 4s.). 

** Vocal Gems ”’ is hardly a fair description of what is really 

a dramatic potting of the opera. The excerpts are cleverly knit, 

and the music progresses without any blatant jerks. All the 

favourite bits are here, and the finale is especially well done, 
the singers really getting inside their parts. Ample support is 
given by the Sadler’s Wells Chorus and Orchestra under 

Warwick Braithwaite. 


Jussi Bjérling : Cicilie and Morgen (Richard Strauss). 
H.M.V. DA1704 (10 in. 4s.). 

These two songs are both from Op. 27. Despite every criticism 
levelled against the composer’s vocal writing, certain songs 
persist, and Morgen is one of them. So far as this record is 
concerned,,many will miss the absence of a violin obbligato. On 
the other hand, the fact that the song has been condensed on to 
a ten-inch record may compensate for this. In making his debut 
as a singer of Lieder I cannot help feeling that the singer is not 
very happy. That fresh young voice is being held back somewhat 
too consciously. As for Cacilie, it is a relief to have this recorded 
for once by a man. The song is an outburst of physical passion 
and should be thrown off in an ecstacy. Here again I feel that 
the singer is not quite at ease in the part. These criticisms are 
psychological and do not detract from the singer’s undoubted 
claims as an artist. 


Dennis Noble : Iago’s Creed (Otello) (Verdi) and Even 
Bravest Heart (Faust) (Gounod). H.M.V. C3153 (12 in. 
4s.). 

The correspondent who pleaded for opera in English should be 
well pleased with this record. Never has the singer been better 
recorded, while the orchestra under Warwick Braithwaite, one 
of our most experienced operatic conductors, is superlative. 
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Noble excels in dramatic parts (he is a magnificent actor), and 
his performance of the celebrated Credo is terrific. No one should 
miss this recording. The singer also does full justice to the aria 
from “Faust.” This was not in the original score, but was 
written specially for Santley, who had created the part of 
Valentine in the first English production. Gounod was 
so enchanted with his performance that he wrote Even Bravest 
Heart as a tribute to Santley, and later incorporated the song 
into the French version. Noble does not betray his distinguished 
predecessor. R. 








SONGS 


I should like to give first place this month to an unpretentious 
record that might well be overlooked. It is issued by Regal- 
Zonophone and introduces to the gramophone one of our most 
promising younger tenors—John Fullard. Mr. Fullard has been 
frequently heard in London, especially in oratorio, and so it is 
fitting that his recording debut should be made with two arias 
from Mendelssohn’s “‘ Elijah ”°—IJf with all your hearts and Then 
shall the righteous. This may not be singing in the grand manner, 
but it may well become so, and we are not so well graced with 
tenors that we can afford to ignore one of such promise (MR3237, 
1s. 6d.). 

an Eddy breaks new ground with two of Tchaikovsky’s 
best-known songs—NVone but the weary heart and Pilgrim’s Song. 
He is accompanied by a small orchestra under Nathaniel 
Finston and the recording is less forward than in some of his 
earlier records. The voice takes on more colour in the Pilgrim’s 
Song, which is a valuable addition to the catalogue, especially 
as Tibbett takes twelve inches over it. (Columbia LB59, 4s.) 
I strongly recommend Trevor Anthony, an excellent bass, 
singing Here’s a health unto His Majesty on Columbia DB1g02 
(gs.). This is wrongly labelled “ traditional.” It is actually an 
original seventeenth century song by Jeremy Saville. Mr. 
Anthony is assisted by a male chorus and a string orchestra, 
so that the record may be taken as a period performance, and 
gives a delightful impression of a group of Royalists giving the 
loyal toast before dispersing for the evening. Moreover, both 
verses are sung, making the record a valuable addition to any 
library. The backing is Drink to me only with thine eyes (genuinely 
traditional). It was a pity to include an organ (on both sides), 
and I advise anybody who buys this admirable record to remove 
the needle before an exasperating organ glissando at the end of 
this song. e 

There is a new record from Sydney MacEwan, also singing 
traditional songs— The Dawning of the Day and Since first I saw your 
face on Parlophone R2731, accompanied respectively by Duncan 
Morrison and Hubert Greenslade. An admirable recording 
in every respect (3s.). A big seller will be Richard Tauber 
singing Song of Songs by Moya, backed by what for many people 
is the song of songs—Love’s Old Sweet Song by Molloy on Parlo- 
phone RO20475 (4s.). The orchestra is conducted by George 
Walter. The same applies to Webster Booth singing Danny 
Boy without fuss, and building a real climax in Brahe’s Bless this 
house, both accompanied by Herbert Dawson on H.M.V. Bgo22. 

Oscar Natzke has gone and done it. I suppose it had to 
come sooner or later, and to be sure the result is quite exciting. 
Here on a twelve-inch record with chorus and orchestra is 
what must be the last word in monastery gardens. Be that as 
it may, Parlophone E11439 contains superlative performances 
of Ketelbey’s Jn a monastery garden and Sanctuary of the Heart. 
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Paul Robeson brings an odd assortment of songs together for 
his film ‘“‘ The Proud Valley.”’ Land of my fathers and Ebenezer 
(Williams) are on H.M.V. Bgo20; Burleigh’s Deep River and 
All through the night (arranged by Somervell) on Bgo21. Good 
recordings—each 3s. 

Lastly two original choral records. I know nothing about 
The Five Herons, except that they have produced a most 
acceptable little record. Phil the Fluter’s Ball is always welcome— 
it is by Percy French—and this is backed by She'll be coming 
round the mountain, a kind of hill-billy with glorious effects, and an 
extraordinary song called Vopolee. I cannot tell you what this is 
supposed to be about, but it is a genuine novelty, which everybody 
can enjoy. Anyone on the look out for something new should 
try this (Columbia FB2362, 2s.). Peace be still and Fear thou not, 
the latter to words from Isaiah, are anthems sung by the Ilford 
Salvation Army Songsters under Songster-Leader J. 
Stobart with Adjutant F. Grant playing the organ. The latter 
has a broad middle tune and the climaxes are well built. This 
record may well have a wider appeal than intended, also The 
Story of Old and I know thou art mine (Regal MF288 and 291, 
1s. 6d. each). R.W. 
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A ARREARS N ISLS LET ETERS 
BAND 


There is no doubt which record to put at the top of my list 
this month. It is Friedman’s Slavonic Rhapsody No. 2, played by 
the Grenadier Guards Band on Columbia DXg62. It will be 
unfamiliar to most people, which is point number one in its 
favour. It bears a strong family resemblance to the better known 
first Rhapsody and owes, of course, a good deal to Liszt. Secondly 
it is superbly well arranged for the military band medium by 
M. Duthoit. Thirdly it is superlatively well played ; particularly 
attractive is the firmness and solidity of the bass line, then the 
timpani are well used, the trombones are in fine fettle and the 
clarinets perform wonders. Finally it is excellently recorded, and 
if anything further is necessary to commend this record to all and 
sundry it can be found in the fact that being allotted both sides 
of a twelve-inch disc mutilation has been unnecessary. I feel 
quite safe in prophesying that this will prove to be one of the 
records of the year. 

There are two new records from the Royal Marines Band 
(Plymouth Division). One of them (H.M.V. Bgo14) is an 
interesting novelty in the shape of Koenig’s Post Horn Galop and 
The Chase, a Post Horn solo, Corporal W. G. Banning is an 
incredibly proficient soloist, but he sounds to be a shade too near 
the microphone. The second record (H.M.V. Bgo25) is frankly 
disappointing. It contains Sousa’s Semper Fidelis and Stars and 
Stripes marches. How much is the fault of the recording and how 
much is the fault of the playing I do not know, but the inner 
parts are retiring at their best and in places disappear altogether. 
The net result is a distorted bottom-heaviness. Moreover every- 
one concerned seems to be striving for volume at the expense of 
quality and surely this is totally unnecessary in these days. 

The Irish Guards Band give us a selection of Regimental 
Marches on Regal-Zono MR3242. On one side are the marches 
of four of the Regiments of the Brigade of Guards—British 
Grenadiers, Coldstream March, Highland Laddie and St. Patrick’s Day— 
and on the reverse are those of the Welsh Guards (Rising of the 
Lark), the Royal Air Force (March Past) and the Royal Army 
Service Corps (Wait for the Wagon). Both playing and recording 
are good. 
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Foden’s Motor Works Band go to that old war-horse 
Kampa Overture for their newest record (Regal-Zono. MR3241) 
and play it just about as well as it could be played. Overtures of 
this type arrange very well for brass, better than for military 
band I often think. An excellent record. 

Bickershaw Colliery Band also give us an old favourite in 
the shape of the Barcarolle from The Tales of Hoffman (H.M.V. 
BD816), but this is very unsuitable for brass in my view. They 
do extremely well with‘*such unpromising material, but they 
cannot achieve the impossible. On the reverse side is The Mill in 
the Dale from Cope’s Rustic Scenes, which is much more to my 
taste. It is very “ descriptive ’”’ of course. The cuckoo is pleasantly 
reticent, the anvil is not a bit realistic, the whistling is splendid 
and the bandsmen seem really to enjoy singing, which is both 
pleasant and unusual. 

Finally there is a brace of records by the International Staff 
Band of the Salvation Army in the Regal-Zonophone blue 
label series. MF289 contains Stand like the brave by Kirk and 
described as an Air Varié. The theme is commonplace, but the 
working out and variations are genuinely interesting. The playing 
is good, especially that of the quiet-toned solo cornet, and the 
recording is also good. MF2go contains The Salvation Army 
Patrol, which is no better and no worse than many similar com- 
positions, on one side, and The Trumpet’s Call, a quartette for two 
cornets and two trombones, on the other. Messrs. Adams, 
Lyndon, Brisley and Samuels are the soloists. How many 
years is it since a brass quartette was issued I wonder ? I re- 
member some in the old Zonophone catalogue of a generation or 
so ago and very good some of them were. An interesting and 
enterprising issue in which both playing and recording are good. 

W.A.C. 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC 


The Choir of the above, with Sir Sydney Nicholson, M.V.O., 
at the organ. 


(1) © O Come, all ye faithful ” (Adeste Fideles, No. 59). 
(2) (a) * Come, Thou long-expected Jesus ” (Cross of 
Jesus, No. 640). (b) “Angels, from the realms of 
glory” (Lewes, No. 482). ROXz191. 

(1) “Father, most high ” (Ades Pater supreme, No. 
493). (2) (a) * Brightest and best” (Bede, No. 643). 
(6b) * Jesu, meek and lowly” (Ave radix, No. 188). 
ROX 102. 

(1) “The Royal Banners ” (Vexilla Regis prodeunt, 
No. 96). (2) “Sing, my tongue ” (French Carol, No. 
97)- ROX193. 

(1) (a) * The strife is o’er ” (Gelobt sei Gott, No. 135). 
(b) * Jesus shall reign ” (Truro, No. 220). (2) “ Light’s 
glittering morn” (Easter Song, No. 126). ROX194. 
(1) “ Hail the day that sees Him rise ” (Chislehurst, 
No. 147). (2) “ The Lamb’s high banquet ” (Ad cenam 
Agni, No. 128). ROX195. 

(1) * Holy, holy, holy ” (Nicoea, No. 160). (2) (a) “Spirit 
of mercy” (Warrington, No. 155). (b) “Songs of 
praise ” (Northampton, No. 297). ROX196. 

(1) (a2) “Thou art the way” (St. James, No. 199). 
(6) *O help us, Lord” (Nun danket all, No. 279). 
(2) * Fill Thou my life ” (Richmond No. 705). ROX197, 
(1) “ We sing the praise ” (Bow Brickhill, No. 200). 
(2) “ Sing praise to God ” (Laus Deo, No. 293). ROX 
198. 

(1) * Christ is made ” (Westminster Abbey, No. 396). 
(2) “To Thee our God we fly” (Croft’s 148th, No. 
142). ROX1g9. 

(1) “ Forth in Thy Name ” (Song 34, No. 8). (2) “Abide 
with me ” (Eventide, No. 27). ROX200. 

(Ten 12 in., 4s. each). 


These records have been made and published by the School of 
English Church Music at the request of the proprietors of Hymns 
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Ancient and Modern, and are obtainable either from the S.E.C.M.., 
College of St. Nicholas, Chislehurst, Kent, or from the S.P.C.K. 


All the above hymns, except ‘‘ Abide with me,” are taken 
from ‘‘ A Second Selection of Hymns and Tunes ” from Hymns 
A. & M. (Clowes, 4d.). The records, the leaflet from which these 
facts are drawn tells us, are almost the last works sung by the 
Choir before it was disbanded on the outbreak of war and (it 
may be agreed) are a lasting testimony to the high standard the 
choir had reached. They are intended ‘ for demonstration 
purposes, use in mission fields and other places where none of the 
usual instruments is provided.’’ The statement that the records 
can also be used “ at church services when an ordinary gramo- 
phone is available ” is questionable. The gramophone may well 
be used at choir or congregational practices: but its use at an 
actual service is not desirable. Originality in the sanctuary, 
as Tyrell once said, is the worst form of vulgarity ! 


The S.E.C.M.’s rendering of ‘‘ Abide with me ”’ is as good an 
example as any of the passing of the bad old style. No longer do 
we have those sudden dynamic contrasts “ in life (ff), in death (pp) 
abide with me (mf) ” : no longer are the tenors permitted to warble 
loudly and fruitily that high E flat! This is all to the good: but 
I do not greatly care for the organist’s treatment of the verse 
beginning “‘ I fear no foe.”’ Here and once in Hymn 493 (“‘ Father, 
Most High, be with us” ) he is rather dangerously pictorial, 
and that, too, was a bad old practice. Elsewhere the organist, 
Sir Sydney Nicholson, shows himself the excellent artist we know 
him to be. There are many organists still who give out hymns 
on full great and swell and pedals, and relentlessly use pedals 
throughout. They will find much to learn from this player’s 
restraint and resource. He shows a nice appreciation of the 
difference between accompanying an A. hymn and a M. hymn! 
that is between plainsong and modern tunes. He realises the 
wisdom of sometimes reducing tone in one verse and leaving the 
choir unaccompanied in the next, then coming in again, not too 
obtrusively : and he makes wise use of his swell reeds, with the 
box nearly shut. Possibly it is the fault of the recording that the 
pedal part is rarely quite solid enough when much tone is being 
used. 


The choir acquit themselves with distinction. Tone, balance, 
and articulation are good and there is sufficient variety of treat- 
ment without fussiness. Trebles fall down occasionally over the 
dangerous word “‘and,”’ which comes out as “‘ end.” 


The one serious criticism to be made of these renderings—which 
are to serve as models—lies in the distribution of verbal accents. 
The words, from the point of view of clarity, are excellently sung, 
but there is far too much “ accent-hammering.”’ This is at its 
worst in No. 297 (‘‘ Songs of praise the angels sang”’) when 
every word almost is stressed. But elsewhere have the trebles 
realised—for they are naturally the worst offenders—that verbal 
prominence is not only secured by stress but also by pitch and 
length of notes? A thorough realisation of this fact and a very 
delicate use of stress can alone secure a truly beautiful legato, the 
one thing lacking in these records. 

Of the new and adapted tunes I note two excellent ones by 
Sir Sydney Nicholson, one from the Schemelli Hymn Book which 
is surely not very suitable for congregational purposes, being too 
difficult, and a fine French carol for ‘‘ Sing, my tongue, the glorious 
battle ’’ ; but I am sorry to see a break with tradition here. In the 
transcription of Vexilla Regis (No. 96) the quavers at each cadence 
point should have been written as crotchets, the way in which 
they are rightly sung. 

Sir Sydney Nicholson draws attention, in a kind letter, to a 
slight error in my review, last month, of ‘‘ Brother James’ Air.” 
The second verse is sung by a second, and not by the same, solo 
boy: and, on the reverse the duet “‘ O lovely peace ” is sung not 
by two soloists but by thé ten choristers. The unanimity of the 
singing is certainly remarkable. 

The recording of these hymns, made at St. Sepulchre’s Church, 
Holborn, is very good, with the exception of occasional shrillness 
in the treble tone and the lack of pedal bass before noted. 
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Orchestral 


My first record doesn’t really fit into any recognised category, 
but since it is bound to be popular we may as well start with it. 
It is an attempt to pot a complete show on to one record. Whether 
your own favourite bits are here or not, there is no denying the 
success of “* Runaway Love ”’ on Decca F7355. Here are George 
Gee, Luanne Shaw, Eric Fawcett and Hal Gordon supported 
by Billy Mayerl and his Multitone Piano Orchestra disporting 
themselves in music and dance, while there is even room for a 
good gag. A bright record. Music lovers, if they read this column, 
should note the issue of two of Grieg’s Lyric Pieces from Op. 68— 
Evening in the Mountains and At the cradle played by the New 
Mayfair Chamber Orchestra conducted by George Walter. 
This is the music that reminded Debussy of “* bon-bons stuffed 
with snow.” Both are elegiac in character and exquisitely 
played (H.M.V. Bgor2). From the Palladium, Clifford 
Greenwood brings us two jolly records that should please all 
tastes. Music Hall Scrapbook (H.M.V. C3142) and Musical Comedy 
Memories (C3154) are packed with good tunes, well played and 
recorded. The tunes cover at least forty years, so young and old 
should be equally pleased. If you want a really brilliant selection 
from “‘ Gulliver’s Travels ”—something that is right out of the 
rut—try Rex 9702 with Jay Wilbur supported by a choir and 
soloists. This is almost a résumé of the film, for there is dialogue 
and the whole thing is beautifully knit together. Moving from the 
cinema to the salon we find Albert Sandler and his Orchestra 
playing Fred Hartley’s tune Summer Evening in Santa Cruz and the 
now-famous Lighteenth-Century Drawing Room on Col. FB2367. 
I said last month that this last piece was based on a piano sonata 
by Mozart, and I am now able to give the correct reference. The 
sonata is K545 in C major. I do not think it has been recorded— 
obviously this is the moment. Alfredo Campoli and his Salon 
Orchestra play pieces by composers well known over the radio— 
Reginald King’s A Prayer at Eventide and Kenneth Wright’s 
Daddy Longlegs. 1 prefer the latter which is played with con- 
siderable ingenuity (H.M.V. BD812). Strauss and Waldteufel— 
one each from the Orchestra Mascotte on Parlo, F1664— 
The Blue Danube and Estudiantina. This cannot be the first time 
that this orchestra has been up the Danube, but their very 
individual style brings a fresh flavour. Louis Levy’s selection 
from “‘ Babes in Arms” is very loud and very exciting. Vocals 
are by George Melachrino and Evelyn Dove. Distinctly 
original (Col. FB2368). The Hillingdon Orchestra reappear 
with The Flower Queen, somewhat heavy-footed, and Dance of the 
Tea Dolls, salon pieces that are new if not brilliant on Decca 
F7396. Newcomers are Eugene’s Viennese Salon Orchestra 
on Col. FB2366. Liadow’s Musical Snuff Box and Paul Lincke’s 
famous Glow Worm make an attractive coupling. A real no-non- 
sense record comes from Leon Cortez and his Coster Pals. 
Party Favourites range from Beer, Beer, Glorious Beer to Just like the 
Ivy on Regal MR3214. Troise and his Mandoliers return by 
courageously attempting Bella Bambina and In an eighteenth-century 
drawing room on Regal MR3234, while Primo Scala revives 
two tunes that have become topical in the black-out—Show me the 
way to go home and I’m afraid to come home in the dark on Rex 9707. 
His Pick of the Bunch is on 9719. Lastly I must mention a second 
album of Salon Music recorded by Harry Horlick on Decca 
F7239-43. This ranges from Brahms to musical comedy, all 
guaranteed to while away a quiet minute. 


Vocal 


Song Writers on Parade is an idea that was born in the Press, 
grew up on the radio and has now reached maturity on the 
gramophone. First in the series come Ross Parker and Hugh 
Charles presented by Decca on F7356. These are the men who 
wrote There'll always be an England, We'll meet again, I shall be 
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AND 


DANCE 


waiting and other hits, which you can hear on this record. Some 
are played on the piano and others are sung. So much for those 
who write the songs, and now for the people who sing them. A 
more varied month than usual, with less routine matter. New 
voices, some not so new, and others—well, there’s no humbug 
about Sophie Tucker, to whom we shall all give a big hand on 
her return this month singing The Lady is a Tramp, that delightful 
tune from the film ** Babes in Arms.”’ It seems absurd to say so, 
but Sophie seems to float on air here—you can almost feel ‘ the 
breeze in her hair ’—and indeed this record may surprise those 
who only know here in her declamatory style. The backing will 
only enhance the record as a seller—Some of these days (Bruns. 
02893). Three singers known as dance band vocalists make their 
bow as soloists. Dolly Elsie has a pleasant straightforward 
manner, which she uses to advantage in Over the rainbow, Faithful 
Forever, I shall be waiting and I’ll pray for you on H.M.V. BD804. 
and 809. More sophisticated is Beryl Davis in When you come 
to the end of the journey and Good-night my beautiful on Decca F7333, 
while Monte Rey is first in the field with a new song by Davy 
Burnaby and Michael North—Absent Friends, which he couples 
with So deep is the night on Parlo. F1645. Tino Rossi also makes 
a first appearance in this column by singing in English Somewhere 
in France with you and There’s danger in the waltz on Col. DB1908. 
He is accompanied by Ray Ventura and his Orchestra. Issy 
Bonn we know as a raconteur, but he has chosen to record 
current hits. His manner must be sampled before ordering, for 
it will either delight or infuriate. Good-night children everywhere, 
I shall be waiting, You never miss the old faces and ’ Neath the shanty 
town moon are on H.M.V. BD797 and 810. I preferred Ike Hatch 
in Safe in my heart and Good-night my beautiful, if only for the sake 
of the piano (H.M.V. BD815). Then we have records from the 
two vocal stars of “* Fig Leaves ”—Inga Andersen and Evelyn 
Dove. Miss Andersen is a typical cabaret artist, and she has 
recorded two of her numbers—ZIn Paree it’s love and Put it down to 
glands, which takes us back to the roaring twenties and should 
be handled with care (Decca F7385). As for Miss Dove, I welcome 
her as a refreshing voice, who can bring something new even to 
her present songs—I’ll pray for you and Over the rainbow, of which 
out of seventeen versions heard I reckon this in the first half 
dozen (Rex 9722). Constant listeners to broadcast dance music 
may have been intrigued as to the identity of Celia, vocalist with 
Sidney Lipton. She is the maestro’s daughter, sixteen years old, 
and recently front page news as the B.B.C.’s choice to impersonate 
Judy Garland in the broadcast of **‘ The Wizard of Oz.” She has 
already done duty for Miss Garland in the broadcast of “‘ Babes 
in Arms,” and here on Col. FB2374 are her performances of 
Where or When and Good Morning, both with plenty of dialogue. 
Celia Lipton has made a good start—her reported intention 
being “ to be a film star or bust.’’ Now for some duettists. Jack 
Doyle and his Mexican wife Movita are an assured attraction 
on the halls, and here they come recording Romance in Rio from 
Movita’s film “‘ Girl from Rio” and Speak to me of love, very well 
done on Decca F7351. Then Bebe Daniels and Ben Lyon 
have recorded their songs from “‘ Haw-Haw,” and very attractive 
they are. I particularly recommend Stop! It’s wonderful, coupled 
with As round and round we go on Decca F7350, while an original 
number by Harry Parr-Davies called Your company’s requested 
has for company Ho-dle-ay start the day right on F7349. This last 
song turns up again on Bruns. 02890 sung by Bing Crosby and 
Connie Boswell, backed by Bing Crosby singing that perennial 
favourite Ida, Sweet as apple cider, while Miss Boswell has for herself 
At least you could say hello and Stra-va-na-da (her own composition) 
on Bruns. 02891. Accompaniments here are by John Scott 
Trotter for Crosby and Harry Sosnik for Boswell. Al and 
Bob Harvey continue to waver between current songs and 
comedy numbers. Jn the quarter-master’s stores would put them in 
the Comic section, but ’Neath the shanty town moon sends them back 
here. All in all, however, this is an entertaining record, and their 
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version of the shanty town number is probably as good as you’ll 
get. Alternatively you can hear them in Hullabaloo Belay and 
You never miss the old faces on F7353 (the other record is Decca 
F7384). Two old-timers combine to make a new act on Col. 
FB2363, on which Sam Browne and Scott Wood sing Good-night 
children everywhere and I shall be waiting. Admirers of the Mills 
Brothers may like to have their record of Georgia on my mind 
and Ain’t misbehavin’, famous compositions of Carmichael and 
Waller on Bruns. 02892. Remember all the instrumental effects 
are faked by the boys. Another newcomer is Miulan, a Hawaiian 
singer, who joins Andy Iona and his Orchestra in colourless 
performances of Fair Hawaii and Hawaii across the sea on Col. 
FB2365. Kenny Baker gets better recording than before in 
Why couldn’t it last last night ? and Two Blind Loves from the film 
“A Day at the Circus ” on H.M.V. BD795. As for Dick Todd, 
he should find no difficulty in finding a public for his record of 
two old stagers—One Morning in May (Carmichael again) and 
Time on my hands, one of Vincent Youman’s earliest successes 
H.M.V. BD796). Jack Daly, the Irish Personality Singer, breaks 
new ground by coming into the hit parade with J’ll pray for you 
and ’Neath the shanty town moon on Regal MR3238, while The 
Street Singer plays for safety with Somewhere in France with you 
and J shall be waiting on Decca F7394—comparatively subdued 
performances. There are new records by Vera Lynn, Joe 
Petersen, Adelaide Hall, Arthur Riscoe, Montana Slim, 
Jimmie Rogers and The Hill Billies, as well as by Phyllis 
Robins and Denny Dennis, too well known to need comment, 
and alli conforming to type. 


instrumental 


Do you remember Alec Templeton ? My first memory is of 
the Grieg Piano Concerto in the Bournemouth Pavilion. Then 
came a spell with Jack Hylton. Next America, where he gained 
fame as a composer of clever burlesques (a well-known example 
being Bach goes to town). Now Mr. Templeton, still under thirty, 
is among the first line of American entertainers. Obviously it 
is time he made records for English friends and here for a start is an 
imaginative performance of Stardust, coupled with an amusing 
stunt called Man with new radio. It’s an old game, but it never 
fails to draw a laugh (H.M.V. BD799). Arthur Young has made 
another attractive record, on which he combines piano and 
novachord, the former in The lady is a tramp and the latter in 
Over the rainbow and Where or When on Decca F7200. The twenty- 
second Tin Pan Alley Medley of Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye 
is on Parlo. F1648, while Charlie Kunz’s thirteenth medley of 
Revivals (including that attractive tune My Dance) is on Decca 
F7218. Jack Simpson brings a change with a xylophone solo— 
Community Land consists of old songs with orchestra, making a 
merry noise on Parlo. F1660. Incidentally one of the gramo- 
phone’s mysteries is the complete absence of Teddy Brown, 
since he recorded for Edison Bell and Broadcast. What about it ? 


Organ 


A plethora of organists includes Reginald Dixon (three records), 
Torace Finch (three), Sandy Macpherson (two) and Sidney 
Horch. Dixon and Torch both play selections from ‘‘ Gulliver’s 
Travels,” respectively on Regal MR3235 and Col. FB2361. Finch 
plays favourites on Rex 9680 and 9709, and plays for dancers on 
g720. Dixon plays current hits on Regal MR3236, and then goes 
on to play Land of Hope and Glory and Sanctuary of the Heart on 
MRg2ii. A huge public will await Macpherson’s selections 
from his Twilight Hour broadcasts on H.M.V. BD818 and From 
my postbag on BD817. H. Robinson Cleaver spurns the medley 
and trots out Canadian Capers with rare dash on Parlo. F1636, 
coupled with Monti’s Czardas, beloved of fiddlers. As for The 
Organ, the Dance Band and Me, take your choice from 
Scatterbrain and In an eighteenth-century drawing room on Parlo 
F1649 or Safe in my heart and When you come to the end of a journey 
on F1656—the mixture as always. 
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Comic 


It seems inconguous to place Gracie Fields in her recordings 
taken from troop broadcasts in this category, but it remains the 
only section the least worthy of her, and I believe that she herself 
would feel at home in it, whatever the occasion. Regal have 
followed up that astonishing recording of the broadcast to the 
troops, by issuing Gracie with the Air Force (taken from the Christmas 
broadcast) and with the Navy (also taken from the broadcast). 
The first (MR3228) contains O come all ye faithful, while the naval 
record (MR3229) brings a terrific cheer for the appropriate 
line of J hear a dream. These two records must surely be added to 
those others. Still from Gracie Fields there is a short selection 
from ‘ Gulliver’s Travels’? coupled with Good-night children 
everywhere, the song she made famous, on MR3226, and of Over 
the rainbow, coupled with an enchanting Bella Bambina on MR3227. 
A fine crop. Elsie and Doris Waters get all they can out of the 
comedy number Please leave my butter alone and Knees up Mother 
Brown, good cockney comedy (Decca F7309). The butter song is 
also done by Arthur Askey, who makes a psychological mistake 
in coupling it with All through a glass of champagne, a song which 
taken out of its stage setting can hardly help causing offence— 
and it is ‘“‘we may not be clever, but we’re clean” that has 
brought Askey a mass public (H.M.V. BD798). A “ safe ’’ Askey 
is BD813 with rollicking performances of Jt’s a hap-hap-happy day 
and Good Morning, the first also done by The Two Leslies on 
Rex 9721, who make a change by saying Good-night (Got your 
lorch-light ?) on the back, cleverly built up. It seems incredible 
but it is eight years since Will Fyffe made a record. Here he is as 
The Skipper of the Mercantile Marine and Corporal McDougall with 
plenty of reminiscent talk and a good swinging tune on Col. 
FB2353. I plead for cheap reissues of The Engineer and The 
Railway Guard. Jack Warner has found a new job—Bunger up of 
rat ’oles, which as he points out is a very necessary occupation. 
He too though falls back on plugged material for his backing— 
Are you havin’ any fun ?—sung with Sonny on Parlo. F1647. I 
know that comedians must make hay while their own sun is 
shining, and also how difficult it is to collect enough original 
material in the right vein, but many fans do not necessarily want 
still another recording of the latest hit, which they can hear on 
the wireless fourteen times a day. Tommy Handley has an 
easy success in Follow the white line and We don’t want to be jiggered 
about on Decca F7387. I have tong hailed Bertha Willmot as 
the only possible legitimate successor to Florrie Forde and Lily 
Morris as a chorus sirger, but she really ought to keep off intimate 
songs like Boom, while The Girl who missed her junction remains 
unrecorded. Still, she rolls out the barrel all right in Beer Barrel 
Polka on Decca F7359. This is good. 


Dance 


Earlier in this review I had occasion to welcome back Sophie 
Tucker, and now I must perform the same service for Ted Lewis, 
playing moreover She’s funny that way—and of course, singing. 
Here then is a reissue of one of the most famous performances 
of its kind in the recorded repertory, backed by When my baby 
smiles at me (Bruns. 02830). After this glimpse of the past, we look 
forward with Billy Cotton, first with a new Burnaby-North 
number— Massed Bands of the Guards, coupled with Noel Gay’s 
Red White and Blue on Rex 9699. Cotton also has two more Gay 
tunes—this time from “ Lights Up”—Let the people sing and 
You’ve done something to my heart, admirable performances on 9716, 
while 9726 carries excellent versions of Scatterbrain and Safe in my 
heart. Felix Mendelssohn recovers from a bad start with an 
earlier record with vivid performances of Limehouse Blues (notable 
for a remarkable passage for piano above the band) and Twelfth 
Street Rag, the sort of tune that if there is any reason why it should 
begin, there is none why it should end. Those who relish jazz 
classics played in the Hawaiian style should try Parlo. F1642. 
First recordings come from Ken “ Snakehips ” Johnson and 
his West Indian Orchestra playing at the Café de Paris. Poor 
recording weakens the effect of a band that is on the border 
line between this column and Mr. Jackson’s more erudite pages. 
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I recommend I’m in love for the last time, usually played as a waltz 
but here very much the reverse, on H.M.V. BD5559. The backing 
is Seventeen Candles. Other titles by this band are Give me my 
ranch and Good-night my beautiful on BD5560. Gray Gordon 
and his Tic-Toc Rhythm avoid competition with two numbers 
from “‘ The Wizard of Oz ”—Off to see the Wizard of Oz and If I 
only had a brain on H.M.V. BD5567. This is not really a dance 
record at all, but should please those who want an additional 
memento of the film. Wally Bishop is surprisingly restrained in 
Sing me a song of home sweet home, mostly piano, and a new song of 
the Penelope Prim type called The lady on the Cameo. Those who 
prefer the quieter dance record might try Regal MR3245. On 
the other hand more advanced students should certainly hear 
Glenn Miller in Out of Space, a languorous tune coupled with 
a swing number called Jn the mood, notable for remarkable con- 
struction towards its end—definitely an original piece of work 
on H.M.V. BD5565. It should be noted here that the identical 
orchestration is available for eighteen pence played by Joe Loss 
in the strict dance tempo section. Tommy Dorsey gives us the 
only available dance record to date of Stop! It’s wonderful on 
H.M.V. BD5566, coupled with the Clambake Seven letting it rip 
in Vol Vistu Gaily Star, which has me completely beaten. A possible 
successor to Scatterbrain is Chatterbox, played by Jack White and 
his Collegians on Parlo. F1667. This has an entertaining vocal, 
and as the backing is You've done something to my heart, this should 
be a safe bet. Mel Rose is content with Good-night my beautiful and 
Fare jthee well, but if anybody still wants these, they should enjoy 
Regal MR3231. A well-drilled Give me my ranch that is “ different ”’ 
comes from Jay Wilbur on Rex 9725, but Good-night my beautiful 
is indifferent. An alternative Chatterbox comes from Carroll 
Gibbons on Col. FB2373 with It’s a lovely day to-morrow. Lew 
Stone provides probably the best commercial records of current 
hits of the month. Titles are: Safe in my heart and When Penelope 
Prim passes by (Decca F7358) ; Why couldn’t it last last night and 
Good Morning (F7357), vocals split between Hughie Diamond 
and Sam Browne, but note an outstanding record of Good 
Morning by Geraldo on Col. FB2364 (backing Where or When). 
In addition, Stone has a semi-swing record of two numbers by 
Sue Warner—Z/ want the waiter (heard recently from Ella Fitz- 
gerald) and My Wubba Dolly, featuring some stylish piano playing 
on F7397, but it is of course the vocals that count here. For 2s. 
this is a bargain. Geraldo’s other tunes are Rosita a new romantic 
number, and So deep is the night, the Chopin perversion, on Col. 
FB2372 ; You never miss the old faces and Seventeen Candles on FB2371; 
vocals on the first record by Michael Eastley and on the other 
by Cyril Grantham (Grantham preferred). My choice for 
Rosita, however, is Joe Loss on Regal MR3230. This has a 
very long lyric and consequently a straightforward vocal is 
essential, a point sometimes forgotten. Loss can be bought 
safely for You never miss the old faces and I’m in love for the last time 
(MR3244); It’s a hap-hap-happy day and The Gaucho Serenade, 
here played as a Bolero (MR3232). This piece turns up again as 
a rumba on Parlo. F1653 under the baton of Harry Roy, who 
backs it with Lilacs in the Rain. Incidentally Loss’ vocalist is 
Chick Henderson. Roy has another record with Rosita and 
You never miss the old faces on Parlo. F1650. Many people 
invariably wait for Ambrose to record their favourite tunes 
before choosing, and here is a rich selection, though the old 
Ambrose touch seems to me to be somewhat faded, but pay 
no attention to that, as after listening to more than 300 sides 
since last month my palate may be somewhat jaded. Are you 
havin’ any fun ? and Where or When (Decca F 7347) ; Bella Bambina 
and Give me my ranch (F7346) ; Over the rainbow and Scatterbrain 
(described here as a Schottische !) (F7348). Brian Lawrence 
and his Lansdowne Orchestra play Are you havin’ any fun? and 
You never miss the old faces on Rex 9712 and Good Morning and Where 
or When on 9711. Two American records that are mild rather 
than bitter come from Guy Lombardo and Jimmy Dorsey, 
not so hot as his brother these days. Lombardo plays It’s a hap-hap- 
happy day and Faithful Forever on Bruns. 02897, while Dorsey plays 
Comes Love and Let’s make memories to-night on Bruns. 02895. 
Lombardo’s vocalists are Carmen Lombardo, Larry Owen 
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and Fred Higman, Dorsey’s Helen O’Connell and Bob 
Eberley. Sidney Lipton from Grosvenor House has recorded 
Good-night my beautiful and I shall be waiting on Col. FB2359. All 
of which bring us to Jack Hylton and fourteen titles. Of these I 
mention a perfectly lovely performance of Where or When, which 
you must hear even though you may be as tired as I am of this 
ditty. This is coupled with Good Morning on H.M.V. BD5556. 
Vocalists are Dolly Elsie and Bruce Trent. Billy Ternent is 
a name well known on the radio since the war began. He has been 
associated with Hylton for some time, and Jack has paid a neat 
tribute to his former colleague by recording his composition 
Roadhouse Revels, which makes a pleasant change from the general 
run of tunes. On back of BD5557 Dolly Elsie is heard in Heaven 
will be Heavenly from the film ‘‘ Band Wagon ” in which Hylton 
appears. Two more numbers from this film are on BD5558— 
Melody Maker and The only one who's difficult is you with Miss Elsie 
and Sam Browne up. The former is unusual in its build, and 
the latter has some brilliant instrumental effects. Both numbers 
by Noel Gay—Heaven by the ubiquitous Harry Parr-Davies. Of 
the remaining Hylton titles, I would single out a terrific perfor- 
mance as was to be expected of Let the people sing, the big chorus 
number from “ Lights Up” (H.M.V. BD5562). 


Strict Tempo 

Oscar Rabin: Scatterbrain (Slow Fox Trot) and Who’s taking 
you home to-night ? (Waltz) (Rex 9714); the same with vocal 
chorus (9713) ; J hear a dream (Slow Fox Trot) and Why couldn’t 
it last last night ? (Slow Fox Trot) (9718) ; the same with vocal 
chorus (9717) ; Victor Silvester: There'll never be another you 
(Slow Fox Trot) and The lady is a tramp (Quickstep) (Parlo. 
F 1654) ; So deep is the night (Slow Fox Trot) and I’m in love for the 
last time (Waltz) (F1651) ; Josephine Bradley: Let the people 
sing (Quickstep) and It’s a hap-hap-happy day (Quickstep) (Col. 
FB2370) ; J’m in love for the last time (Waltz) and Safe in my heart 
(Fox Trot) (FB2369) ; Mantovani: /’/l pray for you (Slow Fox 
Trot) and Bluebirds in the moonlight (Quickstep) (Decca F7386) ; 
Joe Loss: In the mood (Swing) and At the wood-chopper’s ball 
(Swing) (Regal MR3243). 
Irish 

Regal issue an Irish supplement as follows. In passing I should 
say that some of these recordings are extremely old. Dennis 
Cox: The Coulin’ and The Shawl of Galway Grey (MR3221) ; 
Dear Land and Terence O’Brien: O Steer my bark to Erin’s Isle 
(MR3222); May Collins’ Sligo Traditional Orchestra: 
Irish Jigs ; The Bantry Hunt, Glengariff’s Pride and The Pet of the 
Pipers; and Peter J. Conlon (accordeon): Irish Reel; The 
Scholar (MR3223). Patrick J. Gaffmy (violin): Irish Jig ; 
Mulligar Races and Ballinakill (Co. Galway) Traditional 
Dance Players (Jerry Maloney, Tony Whyte, Stephen 
Maloney, Tommy Whelan and Anna Rafferty): Irish Reels ; 
The maid amongst the roses and Shannon Breeze (MR3224) ; Irish 


Jigs: The Rambling Pitchfork and Maids of Glenroe and Patrick 
Jj. Gaffmy: Medley of Irish Jigs (introducing Jolly Corkonian) 
(MR3225). 


RoceER WIMBUsH. 
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BRUNSWICK 


Count Basie and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
**** Fil blues (Basie) (v. by James 
Rushing) (64984) (February 1939) 
**** Five at five (Edison) (64982) (February 
1939) 
(Brunswick 02894—35.) 


For personnel see THE GRAMOPHONE for 
December 1939, p. 262, record No. 64851. 


Apologies for a slip up I made last month 
when, in reviewing Basie’s Columbia record 
of Pound cake, I wrote “solo honours to 
Willie Smith and his alto.” Smith is, of 
course, the alto player with Jimmie Lunce- 
ford. The solo I credited to him was 
almost certainly played by Earl Warren. 

I spotted this silly mistake through a 
rather curious coincidence. When I first 
played the Jive at fe side of the Brunswick 
disc we now have under consideration it 
seemed so familiar that I thought I had 
reviewed it. So I turned up last month’s 
GRAMOPHONE to make sure and seeing the 
mention of Pound cake suddenly made me 
remember where I had heard the tune of 
Jive at five. The two themes are almost 
identical. 

But with the similarity of the themes the 
likeness between the two records ends. ive 
at five is a much better arrangement and a 
much better performance, even if both 
records are of the same tune by the same 
composer, masquerading under different 
titles. 

Whereas the performance of Pound cake 
tends to be rough and rather forced, Jive 
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at fwe is warm, finished and played with a 
lovely relaxed rhythm. Also it is full of 
character—the sort of character, with its 
growled trombone comments, that usually 
only Ellington’s band achieves. 

I suppose if I say that there is also an 
Ellingtonesque flavour in the grand solos— 
by alto, trumpet (probably Harry Edison, 
the composer of the tune), Lester Young, 
Basie and Herschel Evans—everybody will 
say Basie’s soloists are just as good as the 
Duke’s, so why set up the latter as a standard. 
Well I agree, Basie’s soloists are as good, but 
it’s just that on this occasion they happen to 
have captured the Ellington mood, the 
Ellington colour, so without wishing to 
cause any dissension I repeat that this 
record is not only in the Ellington vein but 
has the Ellington touch. 

Although Evil blues has a trumpet solo 
that would not disgrace Cooty, this side 
brings us back to purer Basie. It’s a blues 
number, played at jig tempo, and, with its 
three vocal choruses by a more subdued 
and sincere than usual James Rushing, may 
be classed among the most attractive of 
Basie’s contributions to genuine jazz. 

Reproduction: Very fair. Surface hiss 
rather predominant. 


Woody Herman and His Orch. (Am). 
****Casbah blues (Ray, Raye) (65636) 
(May 24, 1939) 

*** Farewell blues (Schoebel, Mares, Rap- 
polo) (65637) (May 24, 1939) 
(Brunswick 02896—3s. ) 

Herman (c/) directing Joe Denton, 
Pete Johns (alios); Saxie Mansfield 
(ten) ; Ray Hopfner (ten, baritone) ; Neal 
Reid (irmb); Joe Bishop (flugel horn) ; 
Tom Linehan (/); Harry White (z) ; 
Walter Yoder (5) ; Frank Carlson (ds). 

This disc has brought two thoughts in 
particular to my mind. 

The first is that Woody Herman’s band, 
which specialises in blues, deserves far more 
recognition than it seems to get. The second 
is what a wide range of music is covered by 
the blues. 

Farewell blues, the work of pianist Elmer 
Schoebel, trumpet player Paul Mares and 
clarinettist Leon Rappolo in the days when 
they played on the pleasure boats which 
plied the Mississippi, is a sample of blues 
in the 16-bar form. In contrast to the slow 
melancholy blues, it is, as you probably 
know, in fairly fast tempo and, although its 
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title may suggest a somewhat sad sentiment, 
the melody is in fact vigorous and catchy. 

Without indulging in any what might 
be called unnecessary frills, Woody Herman’s 
band plays it in a way that is completely 
effective. There are good solos by Bishop, 
tenor sax and Herman’s swell clarinet in an 
arrangement which, using the ensemble 
mainly for riffs, employs the band to good 
purpose. 

Casbah blues is as great a contrast as one 
could imagine. In 12-bar form and slow 
tempo, it takes us back to the mournful 
mood, but its more pertinent feature is 
that it has a sort of musical purity that is 
almost classical. 

The first word I wanted to use to describe 
the record was austere, but that seems too 
hard a term. In a way the music may be 
stern, but its soul is too poignantly human 
to be explained by any word remotely 
suggesting harshness. Strangely enough this 
poignancy comes less from the melody, 
rather should I say the melodies as created 
by the soloists, and more from the mono- 
tonous tom-tom rhythm which _pulsates 
through the whole performance. The 
melodies the soloists (notably Herman 
again) play are just simple music straight 
from the heart, and one responds to them 
all the more completely because of the 
soft richness of the background colours 
against which they are presented. 

This is a record which will I am sure 
please you, and, I hope,enable youto realise 
that the blues has a great deal to offer. 

Reproduction: Very good except for rather 
excessive surface. 


Billy Kyle (Am.N.)—Piano Solos. 
*** Between sits (Kyle) (65629) 
*** Finishing up a date (Kyle) (65628) 
(Brunswick 02898—3s. ) 


With guitar, bass and drums. 


In these, his first solo records, Billy Kyle 
is not quite the success he is when just 
playing piano in a band. 

Superficially he has the same nimble 
technique and exhilarating close-cropped, 
cross-cut rhythm. 

But when you’ve heard the records a few 
times, it begins to dawn on you that there 
is rather too much Tatum and too little 
Kyle about the slow Between sits (which seems 
to be no more than a rather too elaborate 
transcription of Jf I had you), just as there is 
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a good deal more Hines than Kyle about 
the faster, and better, Finishing up a date. 

Still purely as piano music the records 
have their attractions, and I’m sure most 
people would give a good deal to be able 
to play even a quarter as well. I would. 

Reproduction: Good except for excessive 
surface. 


COLUMBIA 


y Goodman and His Orch. (Am). 
Bares One sweet letter from you (Clare, Brown, 

Warren) (v. by Louise Tobin) 

(CO25350) ; 
***Scatterbrain (Burke, Keene, Bean, 

Masters) (v. by Louise Tobin) 

(CO25354) 

(Columbia DB5077—3s.) 


When Artie Shaw first looked like getting 
ahead of Benny Goodman, Goodman swore 
he’d leave no stone unturned to recapture 
his position as the unchallenged best. 

If by that he meant gilding his own 
particular genus of lily he may be said to 
have got sufficiently near his aim to make 
any comparison between the two bands 
odious. Goodman has not only acquired 
much of the Artie Shaw drive, but for sheer 
orchestral polish has excelled even himself. 
Also, unless it is the difference between the 
new Columbia and the Victor recording, he 
has made the tone of his band even warmer 
and richer than it previously was. 

But how much you may think these 
features have been made an end in them- 
selves, instead of a means to the end which 
is the true spirit of jazz, will depend on 
what you have in mind when you speak 
of jazz. 

Personally I have always felt that jazz 
should be something more than the millen- 
ium of what the modern vogue in dance 
music has become if only because that vogue 
seems to get further and further from the 
inherent character of jazz as the years go on. 

Still perhaps all this is rather unfair to 
Mr. Goodman in general and these records 
in particular. The performances are cer- 
tainly swell jobs of their kind, and as the 
kind is the now popularly accepted standard 
somebody has to produce it if only to 
appease public appetites. It’s just as well 
that that somebody should be Benny 
Goodman if only because he does the job 
so well. 


Reproduction: Very good (7). 


Gene Krupa and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*** Mfy old Kentucky home (Stephen 
Foster) (WB24929) 
*** Old black Joe (Stephen Foster) (WB) 
24926) 
(Columbia DB5078—3s.) 


To some extent the same remarks apply 
here. If Gene Krupa’s band hasn’t quite 
the orchestral perfection of Goodman’s, it 
has at least become a notable link in the 
chain of contemporary American dance 
bands. 

This, however, means no more than that 
it follows the contemporary trend—a fact 
made none the less noticeable because 
James Munday, who scores for many other 
bands, has arranged these two Stephen Foster 
pieces, and because although Old black Joe 
features two tenor choruses (presumably by 
different plavers) and a trumpet solo, none 
of the players seems to have anything to 
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say for himself that has not been said 
many times before. 
Reproduction: Good (t+) 


DECCA 


Hoagy Carmichael Album 
by 
Glen Gray and the Casa Loma 
Orchestra (Am.) 


**Tittle old lady (v by Hoagy Car- 
michael) (65064) (25 Feb., 1939) 
*** Washboard Blues (v by Hoagy Car- 
michael) (65063) (25 Feb., 1939) 
(Decca F7157—2s.) 
**#** Tazy bones (v by Louis Armstrong 
= Pee-wee Hunt) (65046) (20 
Feb., 1939) 
**** Rockin’ Chair (v by Louis Armstrong 
and Pee-Wee Hunt) (65045) (20 
Feb., 1939) 
(Decca F7158—2s.) 
** One morning in May (v by Kenny 
Sargent) (65181) (15 March, 1939) 
**Star dust (v by Kenny Sargent) 
(65180) (15 March, 1939) 
(Decca F7159—2s.) 
*** Lazy River (v by the Merry Macs) 
(65065) (25 Feb., 1939) 
*** Moon Country (v by the Merry Macs) 
(65066) (25 Feb., 1939) 
(Decca F7i160—2s. ) 
**In the still of the might (65182) (15 
March, 1939) 
*** River boat shuffle (64962) (27 Jan., 1939) 
(Decca F7161—2s.) 
**** Boneyard shuffle (64963) (27 Jan., 1939) 
*** Georgia on my mind (65183) (15 March, 


1939) 
(Decca F7162—2s.) 


65063, 65064—Gray directing Art 
Ralston, Clarence Hutchenrider (altos) ; 
Pat Davis, Dan D’Andrea (tenor) ; Kenny 
Sargent (baritone) ; Frank Zullo, Grady 
Watts, Sonny Dunham ((éfis): Billy 
Rauch, Murray McEachern, Pee-Wee 
Hunt (irmbs); Joe Hall (~);: Jacques 
Blanchette (zg); Stanley Dennis ()) ; 
Tony Briglia (ds); with Hoagy Car- 
michael (vocalist) . 

65045, 65046—The orchestra as above, 
with Louis Armstrong (tpi and vocalist). 
65180, 65181—The orchestra as above. 

65065, 65066.—The orchestra as above, 
with the Merry Macs (vocal quartet). 

64962, 64963, 65182, 65183.—The orches- 
tra as above. 


The above are the contents of an Album 
of Hoagy Carmichael’s compositions as 
interpreted by the Casa Loma Orchestra, 
with Hoagy Carmichael himself, Louis 
Armstrong, the Merry Macs and Murray 
McEachern appearing in various titles as 
stated above. 

In addition to being obtainable separ- 
ately, the six records are available complete 
in the album, price 14s. 6d. 

The first thing I noticed was that the 
records are not numbered in any special 
sequence—that is to say in chronological 
order of the compositions, or even in order 
of recording dates. 

Actually Washboard blues, Riverboat shuffle 
and Boneyard shuffle were among Carmichael’s 
earlier compositions. Rockin’ chair, Star dust 
and Georgia came next: the rest later ; 
and one notices, incidentally, how in the 
course of his career as a song writer Car- 
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michael (born in Indiana in 1899, he 
originally had a short and not entirely 
successful spell as a pianist and later as a 
trumpet player) became more and more 
commercial. 

This is not what one could by any stretch 
of imagination call a hot album. 

Even the sides in which Armstrong 
appears are governed by the very polished, 
but comparatively straightforward way in 
which the Casa Loma Orchestra plays 
arrangements whose main character is 
their colourful tunefulness. Sophisticated 
melodiousness best describes the band’s part 
in most of the Album. 

But that is not to say that many of the 
sides have not their intriguing aspects. 

In their notes Decca describe Hoagy 
Carmichael as “ the screwiest vocalist ever,” 
and if this is an exaggeration it may at 
least be said that he has his own way of 
using his croaky voice that is as quaint as 
it is amusing. In fact it is mainly due to 
him that Washboard blues has turned out 
to be a curiously charming little record. 

Still it always was a good song. 

I wish I could say as much for Little old 
Lady, though here again Mr. C’s intimately 
chatty kind of vocalising has its points. 

But when it came to singers of course 
Louis Armstrong gets it every time. No 
one has quite his originality of style or force 
of character, though Pee-Wee Hunt gets 
so near to them in Lazybones and Rockin’ 
chair that if it weren’t that he and Louis sing 
alternate phrases, thus giving opportunities 
for instantaneous comparisons, one might 
be hard put to it to tell t’other from which. 

In Rockin’ chair Louis is also responsible 
for the trumpet chorus, but don’t be caught 
into thinking it is he who plays in Lazybones 
—that’s Grady Watts, and for one thing he 
hasn’t quite Louis’s grandeur of tone. 

Rockin’ chair is also conspicuous for the 
fact that it gives us our first introduction 
to Murray McEachern (Benny Goodman’s 
trombone player) as a saxaphone soloist, and 
a very pleasing piece of work he does— 
simple, melodious and tasteful. 

One morning in May and Star dust, with 
vocal refrains by Skinny Ennis, one of the 
band’s regular singers, come under the 
heading of soft, sweet music. So do Lazy 
river and Moon country, but with the added 
attraction of the Merry Macs. I suppose 
they are one of the most polished and well- 
balanced singing groups of the moment. 
Those of you who have heard only their 
livelier records will be surprised, but I don’t 
think disappointed, to find them featured 
here more as a spiritual choir. 

In the still of the night is yet more sweet 





music. The pleasant arrangement is 
ABBREVIATIONS 

alto .. altosaxophone m mellophone 

b .. String bass N negro artists(s) 

bar .. baritone sax p ++ piano 

bjo .. banjo ten tenor sax 

el .. Clarinet tmp trumpet 

ds .. drums trmb .. trombone 

fi -. flute vin .. violin 

g -_ ee xyl xylophone 


vocal refrain 
ATS: x» aumiuiien an Artist(s) recorded in America. 
T Reviewed from American pressing. 

t .. Not received. 

Note: Where known, the date of early recordings 
is given after the matrix number. 

Asterisks (maximum five) are awarded to each 
title to enable readers to see at a glance the reviewer's 
opinion as to the respective merits of the various 
recordings. 
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immaculately played, and I confess I 
enjoyed the side as a charming interlude 
before coming to the more exhilarating, 
attractively scored Riverboat shuffle, Bone- 
yard shuffle (with its fruity trombone solo), 
and Georgia which has another sweet 
saxophone solo by McEachern, even if 
Sunny Durham’s trumpet contribution is 
rather too theatrical to be tasteful. 

Taken all round the Album as a whole is 
perhaps rather too commercial to create 
anything of a sensation among those who, 
remembering some of the Casa Loma’s 
earlier work, may be expecting a batch of 
swing records. But it must be admitted 
that the band has some fine arrangers, has 
acquired a most unusual finish, and is at 
all times musical in the most genuine, and 
by no means unimaginative, sense of the 
word, 


Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 
**** Baby, won't you please come home? 
(Warfield, Williams) (v.) (65824) 
(June 15, 1939) 
***Shanty boat on the Mississippi (Shand, 
Eaton) (65826) (June 15, 1939). 
(Decca F7388—2s.) 


Armstrong ((pt, vocalist) with Rupert 
Cole, Charlie Holmes (alios); Bing 
Madison, Joe Garland (iens); Shelton 
Hemphill, Bernard Flood, Henry Allen 
(pts) ; Wilbur De Paris, Geo. Washing- 
ton, J. C. Higginbotham (trmis) ; Luis 
Russell (~) ; Lee Blair (g) ; Geo. Foster 
(6) ; Sydney Catlett (ds). 

The main difference between this slowish 
Baby and so many of Louis’s more recent 
records—and I give it an extra star for it 
— is that Louis isn’t the only one who takes 
a good solo. There is a most delightfully 
musical alto chorus by Charlie Holmes and 
Higginbotham comes right back to form 
with a lovely richly melodious contribution 
just before Louis appears with his. still 
inimitable trumpet to finish at a side which 
is none the worse because it is mostly soft 
and sweet until the ensemble comes in 
with a burst of colour for the last chorus. 

The also slow Shanty boat is at least an 
equally good tune and contains some more 
grand Louis. But the extra work given to 
the ensemble does little more than once 
more show that it is after all only average. 

Reproduction: Very fair except for excessive 
surface. 


Quintet of The Hot Club of France 
*** H.C.Q. strut (Reinhardt, Grappelly) 
(DR3862) 
Django Reinhardt (guitar) and Stephane 
Grappelly( violin) 
*** Man I Love (The) (Gershwin) (DR 
3864) (Decca F7390—2s.) 


H.C.Q. (Hot Club Quintet to you) strut 
finds Reinhardt and Grappelly doing their 
usual stuff in their own particular way 
respectively on guitar and violin. They swing 
this pleasant melody easily and Reinhardt’s 
wizardly technique is as obvious as ever. 

Although labelled as by the Quintet, 
The man I love is actually a duet by Rein- 
hardt and Grappelly on piano. When they 
play “‘in tempo ” the music has quite the 
Ed Lang—Arthur Schutt touch. Still, that 
doesn’t mean that the parts that are not 
“in tempo ” are unmusical. 

Reproduction: Good. Surface slight. 
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Bud Freeman and His Summa Cum 

Laude Orchestra (Am.) 

***** Fasy to get (Gowan, Freeman) (OA 
038292) (July 19, 1939) 

****T’ve found a new baby (Palmer, Williams 
(OA038291) (July 19, 1939) 
(H.M.V. Bgo029—3s.) 

Freeman (ten) with Pee-Wee Russell 
(cl); Max Kaminsky (cornet); Brad 
Gowan (valve-irmb) ; Dave Bowman (/)) ; 
Eddie Condon (zg); Clyde Newcombe 
(6) ; Danny Alvin (ds). 

The above personnel was given in THE 
GRAMOPHONE last January when I reviewed 
the first coupling by this latest com- 
bination of Bud Freeman’s. 

I repeat it because it is at least half the 
review of these two latest sides. Both are 
sequences of solos and now that you know 
who plays them about the only thing that 
need be added is that these brilliant artistes 
are at the top of their form. 

And yet perhaps there are other things I 
should mention. It’s all very well to have a 
bunch of stars, but they have to be pre- 
sented in the right setting. 

The first thing that’s right about the 
band is ite size. The more big bands I hear 
—a. any rate white ones—the more con- 
vinced I become that it is the small com- 
bination which always gets nearest to 
capturing the real spirit of jazz. The reason 
is of course, that true jazz is fundamentally 
a matter of the spontaneous creativeness 
of the individual, and that creativeness is 
bound to be limited when the individual 
has to confine himself, as in the case when 
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playing arrangements, to the dictates of 
someone other than himself. 

The second thing that’s right is the tunes. 
I’ve found a new baby always was a good 
vehicle for jazz. Freeman and Gowan’s 
Easy to get is an even better one. Over a 
simple harmonic sequence is as catchy a 
little tune as I’ve heard. (I only hope that 
won’t inspire someone to put words to it 
and try to make it a commercial hit !) 

The third thing that’s right is the outlook 
on jazz which this music shows. A grand 
little rhythm section, which knows how to 
provide a relaxed but inspiring urge, is 
used quite simply as the background for a 
string of solos which are allowed to come 
out and stand solely on their own merit. 
There is comparatively little ensemble work 
in either title, and nothing that happens is 
hindered by overdressing or attempts to 
be clever. The boys just play, and what 
they play is just one of those things. 

Fourthly—but this can go on for ever, so 
you’d better get the disc. 

Reproduction: Good. Surface negligible. 


Glenn Miller and His Orchestra (Am.) 
***%*In the mood (Garland, Razaf) (OA 
038170) (Aug. 1, 1939) 
**** Out of space (Gifford, Bishop, Tharp) 
(v. by Ray Eberle) (OA042729) 
(Sept. 25, 1939). 
(H.M.V. BD5565—2s.) 
038170—Miller (trmb) with Hal 
McIntyre, Gordon Beneke, Wilbur 
Schwartz, Harold Tennyson, Al Klink 
(saxes) ; Clyde Hurley, R. D. McMickle, 
Leigh Knowles (ipis); Al Mastren, Paul 


(continued overleaf ) 





Book Review 


“ AMERICAN JAZZ” 


If someone asked you to explain jazz to 
him, its origin, its tradition, its meaning, 
its aims, its failures, its triumphs, its impor- 
tant personalities, and perhaps above all, 
if only because by this means alone can its 
full purport be gathered by the uninitiated, 
the real differences between it and other 
music, how would you go about it ? 

This question must have sprung forcefully 
to the minds of everyone who has ever 
taken the least interest in the subject. 

The first attempt to answer it at all 
comprehensively was made strangely enough 
by a Frenchman—Hugues Panassié in his 
book ‘“‘ La Jazz Hot,” subsequently trans- 
lated in America and published in English 
in England by Cassells in 1936; and it is 
to his eternal credit that although he lacked 
the advantage of being in the country 
where jazz was born and continues to 
evolve, Panassié made a success of his task. 

But his efforts are entirely overshadowed 
by a new work on the subject—* American 
Jazz” by the American, Wilder Hobson*— 
which has just been published in England. 

Although at times the writer appears to 
struggle to find the exact words to express 
certain things which, because they are new 
to music, no words exist to express, he deals 
with his subject not only so comprehensively, 
but from such a genuinely knowledgeable 
and enlightened outlook, that the tempta- 
tion to quote him is well nigh irresistible. 


by Wilder Hobson 


In fact the only reason it has not been 
succumbed to in this review is that your 
reviewer would not know how to cram 
even one hundredth of the quotations he 
would like to make into the small space at 
his disposal, and so has refrained from 
attempting the task. 

But if in addition to the answers to all 
the questions set out at the start of this 
review you would like to know just what 
jazz music really is, who were and are its 
really great exponents, which are their 
best records, to say nothing of how much 
(or should one say how little) some of the 
big names in jazz are really worth, how they 
came to achieve their often undeserved 
fame, how jazz has lived behind, and in 
spite of, the commercialisation which has 
contaminated the music, and just what rela- 
tionship this so-called modern “ Swing ” 
has to true jazz, you must read “ American 
azz.” 

J It will give you an insight into the subject 
which will not only enable you to enjoy it 
to the full, but will let you know just how 
you have been hoodwinked by the worthless 
imitations of jazz, with which the great 
desire to desecrate an art for the sake of 
making money out of an _ unsuspecting 
public has caused it to be surrounded 
ever since the word jazz first came into our 
vocabulary. 





*J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., 12s. 6d. 
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Tanner (irmbs); CG. McGregor (}) ; 
Richard Fisher (zg); Roland Bundock 
(6) ; Maurice Purtill (ds). 

042729—As above, except Jimmy Abato 
(sax) replaces Tennyson, and John Best 
(tpt) and Toby Tyler (irmb) are added. 


How many of you remember Glenn 
Miller, who provided the orchestrations for 
so many of the old Red Nichols and Dorsey 
Brothers records and played trombone in 
among other notable discs the famous One 
Hour and Hello, Lola by the Mound City 
Blue Blowers ? 

Well here he is, to-day the leader of a 
band which is giving Benny Goodman and 
all of the other American top notchers 
a more than comfortable run for their 
money in the popularity stakes. 

And he deserves the success which has 
come to him. With so many more records 
yet to deal with in comparatively littlespace, 
I haven’t room to say a great deal about 
these, but Jn the mood shows Miller as having 
as good a band as anyone who likes the 
Goodman-Shaw type of jazz could possibly 
wish. 

(Incidentally Jn the mood, which has 
become the latest swing hit in America, is 
just Hot an’ anxious all over again, except 
that when Don Redman recorded it for 
Brunswick (1344) about eight years ago 
the label credited the composition to him). 

Out of Space is, however, if anything the 
more attractive side. This slow melody is 
more than a cut above the average and 
Miller has given it a very pleasant treatment. 

The vocalist is the brother of Bob Eberle, 
singer with Jimmy Dorsey, though he I 
believe spells it Eberly. 

Reproduction: Very good. Surface negli- 
gible. 


Lionel Hampton and His Orchestra 

(Am. Mixed) ) 

**** Early session hop (Wilson, Harding) 
(OA041409) (Sept. 11, 1939) 

*** One sweet letter from you (v) (Brown, 
Clare, Warren) (OAo041407) (Sept. 
II, 1939) 
(H.M.V. Bgo027—3s.) 

Hampton (vibraharp, vocalist) with 
Lester Lee, Coleman Hawkins, Leon 
“Chu” Berry, Ben Webster (saxes) ; 
Chas. Gillespie (ipt) ; Clyde Hart (f) ; 
Charles Christian (gz); Milton Hinton 
(b) ; Cozy Cole (ds). 


This combination looks very exciting on 
paper—Hawkins, “ Chu,” Charlie Christian, 
Cozy, not to mention Hampton himself— 
but somehow it hasn’t quite come off as it 
should have. 

The fault seems to be that for all the stars 
it contains the ensemble, probably due to 
lack of rehearsal ‘this is a pick-up band for 
the session) isn’t anything sensational, and 
every time it comes in one feels that it is 
only using time which could have been 
much better employed by one of the great 
soloists in the outfit. For instance, all we 
hear of Charlie Christian, America’s latest 
guitar sensation, is his accompaniment to 
Lionel Hampton’s mediocre vocal refrain 
in One sweet letter. 

However there is a good deal of solo work 
by Hampton on his vibraphone and 
Hawkins on tenor, and it is mainly on this 
that I have starred the sides. Hawkins is 
as terrific as ever. He still plays the most 
amazing stuff in the most amazing way. 
Hampton’s vibraphone is also up to the 
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usual standard of this most outstanding of 
all exponents of the instrument. ‘ 

Reproduction: Very good. Surface negli- 
gible. 


Red Nichols and His Orchestra (Am.) 

*** Davenport Blues (Beiderbecke) (OA 

037667) (June 21, 1939) 

** Wail of the winds (Warren) (OA037668) 
(June 21, 1939) 
(H.M.V. Bg028—3s.) 

Nichols (ijt) with Bob Jones, William 
Shepard, Harry Yolonsky, Ray Schultz 
(saxes); Donald Stevens, J. Douglas 
Wood (ipis); Martin Croy, Robert 
Gebhart (irmbs) ; William Maxted ()) ; 
Tony Colucci (g) ; Jack Fay (>) ; Victor 
Angle (ds). 

When it comes to purely orchestral finish 
all the better modern American bands are 
so darned good that one can only sit down 
and wonder. 


This one with which the erstwhile Red 
Nichols springs back into the limelight is as 
good as most in this respect and better 
than many in other ways. It knows how 
to phrase rhythmically. The result is a 
thoroughly good, if comparatively conven- 
tional, performance of Bix Beiderbecke’s 
Davenport blues. Red takes just a short solo 
on trumpet but it’s the goods. Mr. Nichols 
has kept his style up to date. 

The coupling shows the band to be just 
as capable, but while this slow piece has 
its melodic appeal, its interest as jazz is 
rather limited. 

Reproduction: Very good. Surface negli- 
gible. 


PARLOPHONE 


John Kirby and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 

***%*% Blue skies (Berlin) (W24996) 

***** Royal Garden blues (S. 
C. Williams) (W24946) 
(Parlophone R2733—335.) 


Probably still Kirby (bass) with Russell 
Procope (alto); Buster Bailey (cl) ; 
Charlie Shavers (tpt); Billy Kyle (p) ; 
O’Neil Spencer (ds). 

If you will be kind enough to consider all 
I have said about Bud Freeman’s H.M.V. 
records as applying to these Kirby sides 
we can carry on from that point. 

Kirby’s takes both numbers at a much 
faster tempo than anyone who knows the 
tunes might expect. 

I never knew fast jazz could be such fun 
—or so good! 

Individually these lads are great. 

(You’ll know what I meant when I said 
earlier that Billy Kyle was better in a band 
than in piano solo records after you’ve 
heard him here.) 

As a band they are even better. 

I'll bet my summer holiday against your 
bacon ration that not a note of either side 
was written, yet some of the concerted 
effects these boys get up to, the way the 
melody-instruments weave themselves to- 
gether, is something that many other bands 
never achieve after weeks of rehearsing 
orchestrations. 

I have said—or if I haven’t you will have 
gathered—that these records essentially rely 
on the creative inspiration of the moment. 
But unlike so many such records they are 
not sequences of solo choruses. Each solo 
is comparatively short, and the way these 
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boys toss the ball from one to another is as 
intriguing as are the varied effects it pro- 
duces. 

This bunch of rhythmic acrobats is not 
so far off my idea of what the perfect small 
swing band should be. 

Reproduction: Good (ft). 


Teddy Wilsonand His Orchestra (Am.N.) 

**Farly session hop (Wilson, Harding) 

(WB24933) ' ; 

***Tady of mystery (Wilson, Harding) 

(WB24934) 
(Parlophone R2732—3s.) 

For the second time I am afraid I can 
only say that these latest Teddy Wilson 
records are not a success. This new band 
of Wilson’s has yet to be moulded into a 
good one, and Teddy’s elegant piano play- 
ing far from concealing its shortcomings 
only shows them up. 

And even if it were a good band, Wilson’s 
way of using it is quite out of keeping with 
his own delicate artistry. At any rate this 
is the only conclusion I can come to after 
hearing Early session hop. 

Lady of mystery is a rather different pro- 
position. Although the roughness of the 
band is at times obvious, the treatment given 
this slow melody is more suitable for the 
Wilson style. The scoring is lighter, there 
is more in the way of solos, and generally 
the band within its limits reflects more 
closely the Wilsonian touch. 

But even so I still think Teddy would be 
better off with a smaller, more polished 
outfit—at any rate for recording. 

Reproduction: Very fair (t). 


Barney Gilbraith and His Cocoanut 

Grove Quartet. 

*** Bouncing the blackout (Conroy) (CE 

10222) (Dec. 14, 1939) 
**Choo-choo (Razaf, Sedric, Waller) (v) 

(CE10223) (Dec. 14, 1939) 

(Parlophone F1662—2s.) 

Gilbraith (accordion, vocalist, p) with Reg 
Conroy (vibraphone, p) ; “ Hank ” Hobson 
(6); Harry Landau (ds). 

Barney Gilbraith and his satellites con- 
tinue to provide light fare of a thoroughly 
acceptable character. 

This Choo-choo should not of course be 
confused with the old Trumbauer title of 
the same name. It is a new number by 
Fats Waller. Although Gilbraith’s vocal 
chorus is rather too prominently recorded, 
it has captured his personality, and what 
with Barney’s accordion and Conroy’s 
vibraphone solo the record more than gets 
by as sample of what a small British com- 
bination can do in the way of bright 
danceable music. 

Bouncing the blackout is, however, in some 
ways the better side. In spite of a bass solo, 
the tempo of which doesn’t always seem 
perfectly comfortable, and a drum flare- 
up which comes out only provided one has 
a good enough machine to reproduce its 
full detail, the performance is generally 
steadier. 

Conroy plays an even better vibraphone 
solo and Gilbraith even better stuff on his 
accordion. Also the performance taken by 
and large is more finished and convincing. 

Incidentally, too, of its kind this is a 
more than average tune. 

Reproduction: Generally good, except for 
shortcomings already stated. Surface good. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 





“se 


. as a reproducer of either radio or recorded music it is 


capable of giving a most satisfactory account of itself.” 


Of the medium priced radiograms that McMichael’s have so 
‘far produced, this model 396 is surely one of the most attractive. 


It is good to look upon, as a radio receiver it is efficient, and 
as a reproducer of either radio or recorded music it is capable of 
giving a most satisfactory account of itself. 


The range of the bass register is particularly impressive, and 
providing the volume is not increased to above that required for a 
fair-sized room, there is little discoloration due to wood or cavity 
resonances. With the controls set for maximum high notes the 
strength and range of the upper register are such that the tonal 
balance is adequate ; surface noise, when playing records with 
steel needles, is not too predominant and the reproduction as a 
whole is lively, crisp and clean. Piano tone is particularly round 
and full though not too resonant. 


The pick-up used is suitable for use with non-metallic needles 
of the thorn type and the combination works exceedingly well. 
String tone is considerably enhanced and, in addition to being 
productive of a smoother quality, the intensity of needle scratch is 
audibly reduced. 


It must be noted that when switched over to gramophone, a 
resistance-capacity arrangement is switched into circuit on the 
audio-frequency side for the attenuation of high notes when the 
tone control is operated. On radio, a variable selectivity device is 
introduced. 


Thus when listening to radio programmes from the home 
station the selectivity may be reduced and the range of the high 
frequencies increased. Those who are partial to a really hefty 
bass may take advantage of the “ Bass ”’ setting of the control. 
Our opinion is that the lower frequencies are well served without 
resorting to this. 


The McMichael All-Wave Radiogram, Model 396. 
Price £24. 
Specification 


Frequency Changer :— Mazda TH41 Valve. 

I.F. Amplifier :—Mazda VP41 Valve. 

Detector, A.V.C. and L.F. Stage :—Mazda HL41D Valve. 
L.F. Coupling :— Resistance Capacity. 

Power Stage :— Mazda Pen. 45 Valve. 

Power Output :—5 watts. (approx.). 

Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet M.C. 

Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 

Rectifier :— Mazda UU6 Valve. 

Pick-Up :—Electro- Magnetic. 

Motor :—JInduction. 

Wave Ranges :—18.5-50 ; 190-550 ; 850-2,000 metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C.; 50-60 cycles. 

Total Current Consumption :—80 watts. (approx.). 


Push-Button Tuning, Variable Selectivity, Tone Control and 
Provision for Low Impedance (2-4 ohms) Auxiliary Loudspeaker. 


The efficiency of the radio side is such that the major broadcast- 
ing stations of Europe can be heard with clarity and insignificant 
interference. Many stations of low field strength can also be 
heard clearly providing the “ Foreign”? (maximum selectivity) 
position of the switch is used. One must, of course, be prepared 
to sacrifice quality for intelligibility in such circumstances. 


It is mostly when listening to short-wave broadcasts that maxi- 
mum selectivity is required. It is notable that many Continental 
short-wave stations, and some of the Americans, can be heard for 
considerable periods without undue background or other inter- 
ference. Naturally, there is some deep fading to contend with, 
but often the reserve magnification is efficacious in preserving 
continuity. 


The push-button system employed is purely mechanical and 
provides for the automatic selection of six stations. It is a matter of 
seconds to adjust any button to a station of personal choice. The 
adjustment is carried out from the front of the cabinet and does 
not entail the use of any tools whatsoever. There is little need to 
give details here ; those are issued with each instrument, but it 
is worthy of note that the arrangement is so simple that a child 
can reset any button as quickly as can its elders. It is interesting 
to note, too, that when the push-buttons are operated the manual 
tuning is thrown out of gear and that a muting device is intro- 
duced so that unwanted noises are not heard from the loudspeaker. 


This form of mechanical tuning is almost instantaneous and 
repeated tests prove that it is accurate. 


Mechanically and electro-mechanically the 396 is particularly 
sound and among the many features of construction is the in- 
corporation of a small white pilot light situated in front of the 
turntable which indicates the ‘‘ Gram.” position. A useful tell- 
tale, since this is the only visual indication that the instrument is 
switched on when playing records. 


The 396 is also available fitted with an automatic record 
changer. This model costs six guineas extra. 
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The Bush All-Wave Receiver, Mcdel PB63. 


Price 124 Guineas. 
Specification 


Frequency Changer :— Mullard TH4B Valve. 

1.F. Amplifier :— Mullard VP4B Valve. 

Detector, A.V.C. and First L.F. Stage :—Mullard TD D4 Valve. 

First L.F. Coupling :— Resistance-Capacity. 

Second L.F. Stage :— Mullard 354V Valve. 

Second L.F. Coupling :—Resistance-Capacity. 

Power Stage :— Mullard ACo44 Valve. 

Power Output :—4 watts. (approx.). 

Loudspeaker :—Electro- Magnet M.C. 

Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 

Rectifier :— Mullard 431 U Valve. 

Wave Ranges :—16.5-51 ; 198-565 ; 850-2,000 metres. 

Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C.; 40-100 cycles. 

Current Consumption :—70 watts. (approx.). 

Variable Selectivity, Push-button Tuning, Teleflic Short Wave 
Logging Dial, Tone Control and Provision for Pick-Up and Low 
Impedance (2-6 ohms) Auxiliary Loudspeaker. 





In some fairly recent issues of THE GRAMOPHONE mention was 
made of the Bush policy of using triode valves in the power 
stages of certain receivers. This policy has, of course, made 
necessary the inclusion of a second low frequency amplifying 
valve in order to compensate for the lower magnification of the 
triode as compared with the pentode type of valve. 


Here is the first of the new Bush instruments of this type to 
come our way. This triode power stage and the two preceding 
low frequency stages are amply justified by the quality of 
reproduction which the PB63 gives. A few minutes listening to 
almost any kind of orchestral music—light, symphonic, or even 
dance music—quickly convinces one of this. 





The characteristic which strikes one most forcibly is not 
particularly concerned with range, either in the treble or the 
bass, it is a certain smoothness of tone almost limpid in quality. 
Especially is this noticeable in the higher reaches of the treble— 
massed strings and wood-wind passages are clean and devoid 
of any “ pinched” or strident effects often due to harmonic 
distortion. Even when output is increased to almost the full 
power available there is little in the treble to which the ear takes 
exception. 
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“ This triode power stage and the two preceding low 
Srequency stages are amply justified by the quality of reproduc- 
tion which the PB63 gives.” 
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With the variable selectivity switch set in the normal position 
the balance between treble and bass is splendid, but even this 
can be improved upon by setting the switch to the “‘ High 
Fidelity ’ position. Then the added life and verve imparted to 
the higher frequencies seem to permeate the reproduction as a 
whole. Unfortunately, one cannot always take advantage of the 
broader tuning and unless one is prepared to be complacent 
about whistles and other forms of interference, one has perforce 
to revert to the “‘ Normal ”’ setting which increases the selectivity. 
In extreme cases interference can be mitigated still further by 
means of the tone control. This, of course, will give varying 
degrees of high-note attenuation whatever the position of the 
variable selectivity switch. 


The lower register is outstanding too; indeed, at normal 
volume level one seldom hears such depth and cleanliness from 
receivers of this type and calibre. Discoloration due to cabinet 
effects does not become apparent until almost maximum output 
is reached. 


The efficiency of the instrument as a receiver of stations will 
satisfy all but the most ardent of ether searchers. There are few 
stations of any note on the long and medium wavebands that 
cannot be received clearly and with good volume. The short wave 
performance is lively and despite indifferent reception conditions 
several American transmissions were picked up and held for 
considerable periods. 


There is little need for us to give details of the subsidiary 
‘** Teleflic ’’ dial; this has been described before in connection 
with other Bush instruments. It is perhaps sufficient for us to say 
here that once again it proved itself a useful ally in logging short 
wave stations. 


It should be mentioned that three aerial sockets are provided : 
one for maximum sensitivity, one for maximum selectivity and 
one which introduces a filter circuit to be used only when it is 
desired to reduce the input from the local station. 


The’ form of push-button tuning employed is a combination 
of the variable capacity and permeability methods. In all there 
are ten buttons: two for long wave stations, four for medium 
wave stations, three for waveband selection and one labelled 
“Gram ” for switching a pick-up into circuit. 


Any of the station buttons can, within certain prescribed limits, 
be set to stations of personal choice. The adjustments are made 
from the front of the cabinet after the escutcheon has been removed. 


The illustration gives some idea of the appearance of the PB63, 
but conveys but a vague impression of the general finish and 
mechanical details. These are well in keeping with the other 
attributes of the instrument. 


Finally, those who prefer their radio-gramophone in two pieces 
will find the PB63 an excellent instrument to use in conjunction 
with a separate gramophone unit or playing desk. 





Considered by most people the Best Non-Metallic 
Needle on the market 


8 Cc N Awarded Silver Medal 
* . 


a Paris Exhibition 1937 





Acoustic Radio Pick-up Emerald 
Loud and Medium Red Full Tone Needle 
12 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 
THE POPULAR B.C:N. NEEDLE SHARPENER 3/6 each 


Stocked by all Good Gramophone Music Stores 
Telephone : 


crestertig THE B.C.N. COMPANY cgai2trticg 


WADDON FACTORY ESTATE, STAFFORD ROAD, CROYDON 
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New Readers’ Column 


GRAMOPHONE HINTS FOR 
THE BEGINNER 


T the request of the many new readers who have swelled our 
A\canks in recent months we propose to outline in this column 
some of the ways and means to achieve trouble-free repro- 
duction of gramophone records. Most of this information has 
been published before in THE GRAMOPHONE and we hope those 
who are already familiar with the many snags and the means of 
side-tracking them will be complacent about this new-old feature. 
As we indicated two months ago many acoustic gramophones 
which have long given no more service than to provide a convenient 
pedestal for a radio receiver or flower vase, have been given a new 
lease of life by their owners, cleaned, lubricated, generally over- 
hauled and pressed into service again. Others have dismantled 
the tone-arm and internal horn, fitted a pick-up to the motor 
board and converted the space originally occupied by the horn 
into a useful record storage cupboard, using the existing spring 
motor to provide the necessary motive power. Whatever method 
of playing records has been adopted, all our new friends will find 
the hints given in this series of some help. 





Re-conditioning the Spring Moter 

Let us assume, as a start, that that old gramophone has been 
given a place of honour again. It matters little whether one uses 
the instrument as an acoustic reproducer or whether one merely 
intends to use the motor in conjunction with a pick-up and a 
radio receiver for the electrical reproduction of records, unless 
the motor is running smoothly, evenly and quietly there are 
bound to be irritating troubles sooner or later. If, for example, 
there is a variation in the pitch of the music it is an almost sure 
sign these days that the speed of the turntable is fluctuating. A 
rise in pitch denotes an increase in speed and a lowering of the 
pitch is indicative of a reduction in the speed of the turntable. 
Then again a motor which creates a bumping noise sporadically 
is suffering either from weak and tired springs, congealed grease 
in the spring drums or lack of sufficient lubrication. 

It is wise, therefore, to give that old motor a thorough lubrica- 
tion before attempting to play records. Use a light machine oil 
of good quality such as “‘ Three-in-One ” giving all the bearings 
a liberal amount and paying particular attention to the felt pad 
which presses against the governor plate. Many a motor has been 
completely cured of erratic speed by soaking this pad with oil. 

When the lubricating process has been completed it would 
be well to place the motor in front of a fire just long enough for 
the spring drums to get thoroughly warm (not hot). This, in 
order to partly melt the grease in the drums so that it may 
percolate evenly throughout the length of the coiled springs. 

Then replace the motor in the cabinet (it is not necessary to 
remove the motor from the motor board to carry out the lubrica- 
tion), wind the motor fully and allow to run down. Repeat this at 
least half-a-dozen times, noting whether there is any serious 
irregularity in speed, any bumping or any excessive mechanical 
noise. The latter can be reduced to a minimum many times by 
readjustment of the governor spindle in its bearings. These 
bearings are bored eccentrically so that by releasing the fixing 
screws and rotating the bearings it is possible to set the worm 
on the governor spindle so that it meshes not too deeply nor yet 
too shallow with the teeth of the wheel on the turntable spindle. 
This and other mechanical adjustments are described in detail in 
our handbook Gramophones, Acoustic and Radio (7d. post free from 
the London Office). 

If the speed still fluctuates or there is slight bumping, then either 
the springs are at fault or the grease in the drums needs replacing. 
In either case, it is better not to attempt to open the spring 
drums oneself, this is a job for the dealer. Gramophone springs 
have a knack of being extremely awkward to clean and replace ; 
sometimes they are decidedly dangerous. 

(To be continued) 
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TRADE WINDS 


The Trend of Design 


So far as new models are concerned the shape of things to 
come is becoming more and more discernible week by week. 

The tendency for prices to rise is most apparent and the 
growing scarcity of raw materials—particularly certain woods 
and aluminium—has had, and is still having, a marked effect 
on the design of all types of receivers and radio-gramophones. 
The 1940 instruments will, in the majority of cases, be devoid of 
all the frills and furbelows of their predecessors. Only essentials 
will be incorporated. 

There are signs, too, that receivers will be still more effective 
on the short wavebands, that efficiency, generally, will be higher, 
and with the diminution of the number of possible sources of 
trouble, due to simplified designs, reliability will be still further 
enhanced. 


The New Murphy Models 


The first of the new instruments by Murphy Radio made their 
bow during February. 

This batch comprises three models: an A.C. receiver, the Ago ; 
its D.C.-A.C. counterpart, the Dgo, and a battery operated re- 
ceiver, the B8g. All are superhets. 

The Ago is a five valve (rectifier included) receiver covering the 
16.7-50 metre waveband as well as the long and medium wave- 
bands. It is essentially straightforward in design, with a high 
degree of sensitivity (almost four times the gain of its predecessor, 
the Azo) and, it is said, a particularly attractive short-wave 
performance. 

Although three push buttons are included none is used for 
station selection ; they are merely wave-range selectors. The 
combined tone control and mains switch is on the left-hand side 
of the cabinet. 

Pick-up sockets are provided and there are means for the 
connection of an external loudspeaker. A three-position switch 
permits of either the parent speaker or the auxiliary being used 
independently or together. The Ago costs £11. 

The Dgo (£11 10s.) is essentially similar in performance and 
external design. No pick-up sockets are fitted. 

The B8o is a four-valve receiver designed to cover the long and 
medium waves only. Economy type valves are used ; the total 
L.T. consumption is only 0.45 amperes and the average H.T. 
consumption is 10 milliamperes. Automatic grid bias ensures 
consistent quality and maximum life of the H.T. battery. 

The cabinet is a simple rectangular affair with an all-silk front, 
a gilt tuning escutcheon and a separate panel of zebrano, carrying 
the four controls. Sockets for an extension speaker are provided 
at the rear. The price of the B89 is £7 15s. 


The distinctive 
appearance of 
the new 
Murphy Ago 


receiver. 
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CORNER 


By SYDNEY G. BEDWELL 


OWADAYS, when the search for historical records entails 
much hard work with usually, alas, very indifferent success, 
the occasional lucky find assumes great importance, spurring the 
seeker on to fresh efforts. It is in this connection that I look back 
on 1939 with gratification, for it was in this year that persistence 
secured me three really good finds—the first totalling eighty 
pre-dogs, the second just on twenty Pathés, and the third about 
twenty miscellaneous records. With the addition of smaller 
lots and odd ones, the total comes to well over one hundred and 
fifty, making my best year since I started collecting, five years 
ago. For a comparatively late new-comer into the ranks of 
collectors, I feel this is a satisfactory reward for the time and 
trouble I have put in. 
The first of my big finds mentioned above was a collection, 
mainly of strict originals, purchased between 1904 and 1908. 
They were all in mint condition and included the following : 


052087 Caruso Flower Song (Piano Accom.). 
52681 Tamagno Figli miei, v’arrestate. 
53376 Boninsegna Voi lo sapete. 

53520 Donalda Vedrai carino. 
053080 Alice Cucini O mio Fernando. 
88036 Emma Eames Micaela’s Air. 
88037 Emma Eames _ Voi lo sapete. 
33618 Farrar Valse, Romeo et Juliette. 

052129 De Lucia Dei miei bollenti spiriti. 
85035  Sembrich Ah fors’ é lui. 

054071 Eames and de 

Gogorza La ¢i darem la Mano 
34163 Beyle and 
Dufranne Le Crucifix (Fauré). 


Most of these G. & T.’s are too well known to require much 
comment. I was particularly pleased to find the Caruso as he is 
probably my favourite artist, and this 1905 Flower Song is quite 
rare. It is a lovely record and I class it as one of his very best. 
The Donalda was also a very nice find and I quite agree the 
comments on it published in the February Collectors’ Corner. 
Alice Cucini’s records, too, do not often turn up, but I do not, 
personally, care for the voice of this singer. De Lucia’s Pei miei 
bollenti spiriti is a grand rendering and a fine example of bel canto 
whilst the Beyle and Dufranne duet is a very creditable effort, 
only surpassed, to my knowledge, by the classic rendering of this 
lovely duet by Caruso and Journet. 

The rest of this collection comprised almost the complete 
early Pagliacci set with Paoli, Cigada, etc. (Paoli’s voice I 
find unattractive but the resonant voice of Cigada recorded 
extremely well), nine of the 1908 Tetrazzini’s, nine of the 1907 
orange label Battistini’s (some deleted), six early Melba’s, ten 
Caruso’s, both solos and concerted, and other useful items. 
Altogether a very lucky find. To pass on to the Pathés, the best 
of these were: Jean Lassalle Pensées d’automne, and Caruso 
(14 inch) E lucevan le stelle and Tu non mi vuoi pit bene (Pini-Corsi). 
and examples of the art of Ancona, Boninsegna, Affre, Aline 
Vallandri, Jane Merey, and three records by the justly 
celebrated Marie Delna whose lovely voice can only be heard on 
Pathé. These records all have etched labels, and the Lassalle 
in particular, is quite a rarity. 

My third find yielded, amongst others of lesser worth : 

Bonci La donna é mobile Fonotipia. 

John Coates Giunto sul Passo (Pre-dog original 05223). 

John Coates Eldorado (Mallinson) (Pre-dog original 3-2963). 

Marcelle Demougeot Ave Maria (Gounod) (Favorite 
1-6003). 

Journet Infelice (G. & T. 052093). 

Michailowa Agatha’s Prayer (G. & T. 23497). 

These two records by our great tenor John Coates are the first 
I have found by this singer, and I was certainly not disappointed 


with them as I think his voice had a lovely quality and he used it 
well. Journet’s Infelice is a grand rendering, finely recorded, 
whilst the two sopranos were both blessed with beautiful voices, 
Michailowa’s of course being the better known to collectors, 
as her records (she made a great many) are fairly common. 


Whilst on the subject of sopranos, I should like to mention that 
I recently had the privilege, at a friend’s house, of hearing one 
of the most amazing examples of coloratura singing I have ever 
heard, namely Maria Galvany singing “Ah non giunge.” 
There is a high G in this, surely one of the highest notes ever 
recorded. This disc is not in Bauer. My friend also played me 
his copy (autographed) of Blanche Arral’s Romeo et Juliette 
Valse, a sparkling rendering. Although I am not old enough to 
have heard the great sopranos of the Golden Age, Sembrich, 
Eames, etc., I have heard the best ones of to-day, and judging 
them against the evidence of the voices on these old records, 
do feel they are not of such high standard. I feel this is particularly 
true in regard to sopranos, though there are exceptions such as 
Maria Caniglia and Tiana Lemnitz. The latter’s performance 
in ‘* Der Rosenkavalier ” at Covent Garden still remains a very 
pleasant memory. 


Regarding my collecting tastes, these are extremely catholic, 
and I keep for my collection only such records as I like. irrespective 
of whether the artists were famous or not. For instance, I recently 
came across a perfect original copy of Maria Gay’s ‘“ Seguidilla.’’ 
My happening to know the matrix of this record has been destroyed, 
coupled with the knowledge that this artist was one of the most 
famous interpreters of the role of Carmen, should have made 
this a most desirable disc. And yet I have discarded it in favour of 
Gabriella Besanzoni’s record of the same air which, allowing 
for the difference between acoustical and electrical recording, 
I much prefer. Not only is Maria Gay’s voice more ordinary, 
in my opinion, but she is terribly flat on the last high note (or 
should I say shriek ?). But to return to the question of not confin- 
ing one’s collection to famous voices only. In this I differ from 
the collectors I know. In my collection are many records by 
quite unknown or little known artists whose performances appeal 
to me, and of which I am very fond, whereas my collector friends 
seem to stick slavishly to the great names only. In doing this I 
feel they make a mistake, for there are many outstanding records. 
by the lesser known artists that they miss through being too 
conservative. Analysing my tastes still further, I collect Caruso 
records, of which I already possess a great number, and have a 
liking for the soprano Maria Barrientos (her “ Last Rose of 
Summer ” on Columbia is a lovely disc). I must also admit to a 
weakness for Fonotipia records, due to their splendid recording 
qualities. A favourite of mine on this make is that fine soprano 
Giannini Russ singing ‘“‘ Voi che sapete.”” I do not confine 
myself rigidly to a certain era, my collection including many 
Dog Monarchs and even single-sided H.M.V.’s. There was 
much splendid stuff issued under these labels which should not be 
overlooked, and which are worthy of a place in the collections of 
the most fastidious. For instance, the deletions of Scotti, 
Sammarco, Galli-Curci, etc. Tastes vary of course, but such 
records as Gigli’s Spirto gentil (I have also Caruso’s and 
Bonci’s renderings of this aria, but like Gigli’s the best, though I 
must admit Bonci’s runs it close), De Luca’s A tanto amor, 
Alma Gluck’s Ballatella, and Have you seen but a whyte lily grow ? 
Galli-Curci’s Laughing Song (Manon) and Sammarco’s Non 
pitt andrai, I would not part with for any consideration. Others in 
this class I have recently found are the two Melba deletions, 
Spring (Henschel) and Annie Laurie; a German H.M.V. of that 
fine tenor Heinrich Knote singing Steuermanslied, (Fliegende 
Holldnder) and hymn from Alessandro Stradella, and two original 
dog-monarchs by Alice Verlet. She sings La Danza and Les 
Filles de Cadiz in impeccable style. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum 


(All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, Tut GRAMOPHONE, 


49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


The writer’s full name and address must be given. 


A stamped envelope must be enclosed if 


an answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. The Editor wishes toeemphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters does 
not imply his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents.) 


Mozart 
To the Editor of THt GRAMOPHONE 


Mr. King’s article on Some Gaps in the Recordings of Mozart 
lists a number of works which are obtainable here in America 
and could presumably be obtained in England from importers. 
The B flat Quartet (K589) is played by the Koliade Quartet for 
Victor and the Perolé Quartet for Musicraft. The D minor 
(K421) is on Musicraft records by the Perolé. The G major 
(K387) is done by the Roth Quartet on Columbia records. 
The E flat Piano Quartet is done by Hortense Monath and the 
Pasquier Trio for Victor. These are all excellent recordings. The 
C minor Serenade for Woodwinds (K388) is superbly played by 
Boston Symphony Orchestra members for Victor. The Diver- 
timento in B flat (K287) is obtainable both on Columbia and on 
Victor, both good performances, and in F major (K247) on Victor, 
in an only fair performance. The Gigue in G (K574) is included 
in Kathleen Long’s set of the Variations on a Theme of Gluck 
done for Musicraft. An early Mass by Mozart, in F major, 
(K1g2) is excellently done for Musicraft. Two Mozart Trios, 
in C (K548) and E (K452) have been recently issued by Musicraft 
in very good versions. I have heard rumours of recordings of the 
F major four-hand piano sonata, and of the glass harmonica 
quintet, as well as of the quintet for piano and woodwinds, but 
these are not yet available. Perhaps other recordings of vocal 
works may appear—the C minor Mass is to be given by the 
Schola Cantorum shortly ; they would produce a fine recording 
of it if one could be arranged. 

New Jersey, U.S.A. SetH HAsTINGs. 


Suggestions 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


What a pleasure it is to see Lionel Tertis, William Murdoch 
and Albert Sammons together once more, forming with Cedric 
Sharpe the “‘ Chamber Music Players.” Here, surely, is a fine 
opportunity for the recording companies. 

We require a good recording of Schumann’s Piano Quartet 
and why not one of Dvorak’s ? We could well do with more 
recordings of Dvofak’s chamber music in which there is still a 
much too wide field for the exploration of the recording companies. 

Perhaps Lionel Tertis might also be persuaded to record 
Berlioz’s “‘ Harold in Italy’ or one of the English concerted 
works for viola and orchestra. 

Kuutsford. R. E. STOWELL. 


To the Editor of ‘THE GRAMOPHONE 


As an old reader of THE GRAMOPHONE—sSurely one of the oldest, 
I should appreciate a space in your Correspondence column. 
Many months ago there was broadcasted Flotow’s Marta. I 
know quite well that by the twentieth century musician Marta 
savours too much of nineteenth century sentiment, and because 
of this poor Marta must remain in the kitchen or out of doors 
altogether. And yet there are still hosts of honest music lovers 
who admit their love for beautiful melodies as strongly as they 
admit their dislike for modern tunes without melodies. I do not 
remember all who formed the cast but Titterton sang the tenor 
réle beautifully. As I look over the list of recorded operas, some 
doubly recorded, I sadly wonder why Marta cannot be included. 
As far as I know Titterton now records for no company at all— 
having ceased relations with Decca. Walter Widdop also—a 
great artist indeed. Norman Allin. These men are silent, others 
sung to death, or at any rate to monotony. Who would not 


appreciate Widdop singing The Enemy Said from “ Israel” and 
Allin singing Why do the nations? Maybe some fellow readers 
will agree with these remarks and thus make it possible for the 
recording companies to realise that there is still business to be 
done by following out these suggestions. 


Wadebridge. H. Stuart Lockett. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


I wish Columbia would give us a much-needed recording of 
Mozart’s Horn Concerto in E flat (K447), with Alan Hyde or 
Aubrey Brain as soloist, and the orchestra under Sir Thomas 
Beecham. 

This horn concerto is one of Mozart’s most beautiful works 
and one of the least performed—possibly because there are very 
few musicians capable of playing the solo horn really well. 

Another lovely neglected work of Mozart’s is the twelve 
variations on “ Ah, vous dirai-je maman” (K265) for piano. 
What a chance for either Lili Kraus or Edwin Fischer. 

Does your correspondent of last month, Mr. Cuming, know of 
the recording of the Flute Concerto (K314) by Marcel Moyse 
in the English Catalogue ? It is a very engaging work. 

Doncaster. Joun RICHARDSON. 

(Yes, it was in October, 1927, that Edison Bell gave us Aubrey 
Brain’s records of the Horn Concerto on Electron 508-9, an early 
electrical recording: quite time we had a new one.—Ed.) 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 

May I take the liberty of making the following suggestions for 
future recordings in the hope that you may commend some or 
all of them to the attention of the recording companies. 

1. Complete recordings of the following operas: Un Ballo 
in Maschera (Verdi), La Forza del Destino (Verdi), Rhinegold 
(Wagner) (in this I know I shall have your support). Samson 
et Dalila (Saint-Saéns), Lakmé (Delibes), Les Huguenots 
(Meyerbeer). 

2. Complete recordings of Acts I and II of Die Meistersinger 
and of Act III of Die Walkiire. (No doubt some “‘ exiled ” singers 
can be found who could co-operate with Sir Thomas Beecham 
and the L.P.O.) 

3. Chamber music: (a) Modern recordings of Beethoven’s 
String Quartets, Op. 18, Nos. 2, 3 and 6. (b) The final string 
quintet of Mozart and also modern recordings of this composer’s 
string quartets, referred to in the article in the December issue 
of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

4. Orchestral: Modern recordings of Elgar’s two Symphonies, 
Holst’s Planets, Butterworth’s Shropshire Lad and Vaughan 
Williams’ London Symphony. 

As a final suggestion what about some more of Mahler’s works ? 
He is a composer who appeals to me enormously in certain moods, 
and I cannot understand why the English music lovers do not 
take kindly to him, especially as Wagner is such a firm favourite 
with the majority of them: or is it bad taste on my part ? 

London, S.W.7. EpwarpD Rosey. 


Opera 
To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE 
An interesting comment upon Mr. Collinson’s letter (December) 
and the attitude of English newspaper reporters to Italian singers 
is afforded by the cases of those two superlative artists Toti dal 
Monte and Dino Borgioli. 
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Since Tetrazzini whose favourite and protegée I believe Toti 
dal Monte was, there is no singer till we come to Lina Paliughi 
who could hy any stretch of imagination or undue elasticity of 
standards be mentioned in the same class with that incomparable 
diva ; while often Toti’s phrasing and style have an exquisite 
finesse, grace and charm that is not always present even in the 
great Luisa’s own. The jewel-like precision of dal Monte’s 
fioritura the superlative distinction of her phrasing, the extra- 
ordinary beauty of voice with its superb fire and clarity—-two 
things never possessed by any Northern voice at one and the same 
time—make of her one of the world’s supreme singing artists— 
artists of an order who get fewer in geometrical progression. 

On those comparatively few occasions when Toti dal Monte 
has sung here, she has never received the due recognition of her 
quality as an artist, very possibly because such artistry as hers 
begins a few light years beyond where journalistic conceptions 
leave off. We have been told that her tone is “ hard,’’ among 
other gems of discernment and wisdom from Fleet Ditch. I have 
always observed that when those musically half-educated 
scribblers who pass for critics upon most of the “ dailies ” hear a 
perfectly true steady stream of vocal tone such as can now only 
be heard from the old records of the great singers of twenty-five 
or thirty years ago, and that is so rare to-day, they, accustomed to 
the wheezing yodling wobble of to-day, call it “* hard.” 

The case of Dino Borgioli is similar. Here is a singer in the 
fullest sense of the word, with a perfection and a beauty of style, 
a fine musicianship and an imaginative sensibility of style as an 
interpreter (he is as much at home in French, German and Italian 
vocal writing) in which no living man singer equals let alone 
surpasses him, but I have yet to see here any notice of Borgioli’s 
work—apart from my own—which pays proper respect to it as 
that of a supreme artist. 

I think I too must have heard Cigna’s “ Turandot ” in April 
1938 at the Teatro Reale to which Mr. Collinson refers, for I 
was in Rome at the time. By the way, your readers may be 
interested to know that under the “ brutal Fascist tyranny ” 
(vide Leftish writers passim) members of the Italian working-class 
Dopolavoro organisations (to which practically the whole body 
of the Italian workers belong), have their own nights at the 
opera as at all other theatres, on which occasions the singers and 
the performance are in every respect identical with those on 
normal occasions. On these nights the prices of the seats must 
not exceed two lire for a seat in a box or a stall i.e. about 5d. 
the rest of the house being priced accordingly, not less than ten 
per cent. of the entire seating capacity of the house is free to 
unemployed men in receipt of relief from the Welfare Organisa- 
tions. This is only a small part of what the Dopolavoro does for 


its members and membership is gratis. Free touring companies of 
actors 2nd singers tour the country in what are called the Cars of 


Thespis, which give stage and operatic performances in remote 
villages, as well as fine choral and orchestral concerts at derisory 
charges to the patrons. These Cars of Thespis are literally travel- 
ling opera-houses and theatres on the most advanced and modern 
lines, and can be set up anywhere in a few hours giving seating 
space for anything from several hundred to a couple of thousand. 
London, N.W. KAIKHOSRU SHAPURJI SORABJI. 


High Quality Recordings. 
To the Editor of ‘THE GRAMOPHONE 


I should like, if I may, to add one or two further examples to 
the lists of high quality recordings recently published. 

Of the Columbia issues given, the first two are of quite early 
electrical vintage, but are nevertheless still comparable with 
many much later recordings. They are Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
Capriccio Espagnole, by the Hallé Orchestra under Harty and 
Tchaikovsky’s Fantasy-Overture Romeo and Juliet, played by the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra under Mengelberg. (Columbia 9716, 
9717 and LX55, 56.) Both these seem to capture in no small 
degree the elusive spirit of an actual performance. Among newer 
Columbia examples may be mentioned the following : 

LX384: Night on the Bare Mountain (Colonne Orch.). 
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LX394: Bax Overture to a Picaresque Comedy (L.P.O.). 

DX342, 3, 4: Mendelssohn: Italian Symphony (Hallé Orch.). 

DXg03: Franck: Piéce Héroique (Edouard Commette). 

LB35: Bach: Benedictus from Mass in B minor (Thill). 

DB1793, 4: Holst: St. Paul’s Suite for Strings (Jacques). 

H.M.V. issued some excellent organ recordings several years 
ago, which were singularly free from the faults of the day. 
Dupré’s recordings of the Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor 
(D1765, 6) and of the Prelude and Fugue in G major (D1402) are 
typical examples. Later H.M.V. recordings include : 

DB2897, 8: Strauss: Don Juan (Busch and L.P.O.). 

DB3031, 2: Brahms: Variations on a Theme of Haydn. 

DB3277-81: Brahms: First Symphony (Vienna, Phil.) 

C2993: Handel: Concerto Grosso for Oboe and Orchestra 

(Léon Goossens and L.P.O.). 
Decca K815, 16: Vaughan Williams: Fantasia on a Theme 
of Tallis (Boyd Neel.) 

K821, 22: Vaughan Williams: Overture, The Wasps (Wood 

and Q.H. Orchestra). 
Parlophone: E11382, 83: Wagner: Prelude and Liebestod from 
Tristan (La Rosa Parodi and E.I.A.R. Orchestra). 

In addition, I would welcome readers’ views on two points. 
First on the subject of the ‘‘ fade-outs ”’ which exist on certain 
American H.M.V. recordings, notably in the Philadelphia issuc 
of Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony. They seem to preserve the 
continuity of the work to some extent, much more so than the 
usual sharp break at the end of each side, and represent to my 
mind the lesser of two evils. This is a personal opinion and may 
not be shared by others. 

Secondly, I am wondering if the volume of some of the latest 
issues is not excessive. Such a level of recording would not seem 


. to be demanded as a necessity by modern electrical reproducers, 


and appears to have an adverse effect on top-groove and needle 
wear. I have found, as A.R. mentions in this month’s issue, that 
the new Sibelius Fifth is hard on fibres. Is there any particular 
advantageous effect upon quality to be obtained by this means ? 
I do not know for example, whether such recording encourages 
forwardness of tone, or whether it is intended to reduce the 
proportion of surface noise to music. 


Bristol. James H. LockeyEar. 


To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE 


Tue GRAMOPHONE has performed many valuable services to 
music, but the most important is the application of a very high 
standard in the examination of new recordings. The time has 
surely come when, having regard to the increased excellence of 
recording, this standard should be mercilessly raised. The record- 
ing by Miss Joyce of the Chopin Berceuse and Brahms’ Intermezzo 
in B flat minor (Op. 117, No. 2) are a suitable illustration of my 
point. Previous recordings of these works were given very high 
praise (and deserved it!). But the recent recordings by Miss 


Joyce simply outclass them, that is to say, her musicianship is 


shown to be superior to that shown in those previous recordings. 
Excellence of recording, and first-class technique we should now 
be able to take for granted always, in recommended records. 
What we do most earnestly desire is the finest available interpreta- 
tions. It is not easy to decide how best to lay out our hard-earned 
shillings when buying records, and I personally lean heavily on 
your reviewers then. But this matter has more than a personal 
application. In the highest interests of music. we must have the 
very best musicianship. Marvels of technical accomplishment, 
celebrity-worship, and the mere fact of outstanding sound- 
recording must be relegated to their proper levels—the music’s 
the thing! I think the time has come to take stock of cherished 
recordings. If we apply the highest standards many favourites 
will, I fear, be found wanting. No matter. It is vital. THE 
GraAmMopuHonE alone can perform such a service with the necessary 
authority ; your reviewers are the men for the job. More power 
to them, and to all of you. 


Bletchley. F. W. BAILey. 
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GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY REPORTS 


Acton and District Gramophone Circle 


For February, Mr. L. Smith had in store for us the Overture in D 
major of Haydn, Horowitz playing Beethoven’s 32 Variations in C 
minor, the first act of Valkyrie, with Melchior and List as principals, 
the Hamburg State Opera Choir and Orchestra in Heut’ ist Sonntag, 
by Moniuszko, Gerhard Hiisch singing lieder by Loewe, Schubert and 
Humperdinck, ‘“ Ainsi parlait Zarathoustra” for four pianos by 
Wyschnegradsky and Mendelssohn’s Sonata No. 1, Op. 45, for ’cello 
and piano played by William Pleeth and Margaret Good. 


Cape Recorded Music Society 


The last meeting of the year took place on December 27th. ‘“ Favour- 
ite Records ” were brought along by members and we heard a movement 
from Tchaikovsky’s Piano Concerto and Beethoven’s Violin Concerto. 

The meeting was so successful that it is considered worthy to be 
repeated again. 


Chelsea Recorded Music Society 


The January programme was presented by our Chairman, Dr. A. 
Cox, O.B.E., M.A., and included Beethoven’s Leonora No. 1 Overture 
and three works for piano and orchestra—the Schumann Concerto, 
D’Indy’s Symphonie Cévenole and the Scherzo from Litolff’s Concerto. 


Cheltenham Gramophone Society 


Our Secretary, Mr. S. W. Jenkins, seems to have heard almost 
every “celebrity ” of note, and his programme devoted to “* Concert 
Personalities I have known ” was a glorious display of the art of Kreisler, 
Menuhin, Beecham, Paderewski, McCormack and many others. 

At the next evening Mr. A. B. Mustoe demonstrated the capabilities 
of the Edison Phonograph with pre-1914 cylinders. ‘The forwardness 
of tone, clarity and range of the recordings surprised everyone and led 
to much interesting discussion. March evenings—13th and 27th. 


City of Bristol Gramophone Society 


Mr. George Melhuish’s subject, “‘ Italian Opera,” always a certain 
success, was cleverly presented and left a lasting impression (Jan. 16th), 

On January goth, Mr. John H. Hodge took us, via the gramophone, 
to a “* Last Night at the Proms.” 

February 13th was an intimate evening—a smaller audience and our 
own British music presented by Mr. R. P. A, Lewis. 

March meetings : 12th, Visit of Mr. V.S. Homewood of “ H.M.V.” ; 
1gth, “‘ The Countryside,” Mr. J. W. B. Ruffle. April 2nd, Dvof4k and 
Smetana, Mr. C. J. Knowles. 


’ 


Deal Gramophone Society 


A Vaughan Williams programme by Mr. Edwards, a Miscellaneous 
Recital by Miss Codyre, and a Sibelius evening presented by Mr. 
Bacon, have been among our New Year meetings. March events : 
4th, Miss Gray (Piano Recordings) ; 18th, Mr. Stones (Delius). 

The Society continues to grow, but there is still room for more 
members. Information from the Secretary, Mr. H. R. Mainwood, 
Public Library, Park Street, Deal, Kent. 


Dublin Gramophone Society 


The Recital given by Mr. J. H. Douglas gave most of the members 
an opportunity of hearing music by Richard Strauss heretofore un- 
known to them, particularly that from the operas. Mr. W. R. C. Parke 
took over the Sibelius Recital and gave us a much finer programme 
than that previously arranged. Excerpts from Wagner’s operas by 
Mr. D. J. Clanchy brought us into more familiar regions illuminated by 
personal experience of Bayreuth. On February 21st we had the Diabelli 
Variations and the Song Cycle “‘ An die ferne geliebte ’ (Beethoven). 
March 6th will be Bach Recital. Mr. F. J. Kelly, Hon. Sec., 20, Oakley 
Road, Ranelagh. 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 


Outstanding items in our programme of the month’s new issues on 
January 19th were Prokofiev’s delightful fairy-tale melodrama, “ Peter 
and the Wolf”—a clever piece of musical humour—and Berlioz’ 
Symphonie Fantastique (Walter and Orchestre de la Société des 
Concerts du Conservatoire), proved an exceptionally fine feat of 
recording. March meetings: 2nd (2.30 p.m.), 15th (8 p.m.) and goth 
(2.30 p.m.) at All Saints Hall, Trewsbury Road, S.E.26. 
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Gillingham (Kent) Gramophone Society 


Meetings are held on alternate Monday evenings at 73, Park Avenue. 
Recent programmes have included German lieder, a Saturday night 
** prom.,” and extracts from Mozart operas. New members welcomed 
by Secretary, Mr. Davenport, at above address. 


Hackney Philharmonic Society 


Small attendance at recent meetings and the uncertainty of the 
future has compelled us to dispose of the whole of our library. We are 
to continue fortnightly meetings and past and intending members may 
like to know of the reduction in our subscription to 2s. 6d. per annum. 
Details may be obtained from G. Carter, 86, Adley Street E.5 


Hastings and District Recorded Music Society 


The Committee have decided that the meetings of this Society will 
be held in future at the private houses of various members. 

It is thought that this arrangement will be more successful under the 
present circumstances. Members will be informed in good time of the 
date and address where the meetings will take place. 

Anyone wishing to join the Society should apply to the Hon. Sec., 
Mr. G. F. G. Lloyd, The Albany Hotel, Hastings, 


High Wycombe and District Music Society 


The piéce de résistance of Mr. F. Payne’s recital given at the February 
meeting was Schubert’s B flat Trio, Op. 99, played by the Cortot- 
Thibaud-Casals ensemble. The recitalist at the March meeting (7th) 
will be Miss Gladys Watkins. Further particulars of the Secretary, 
200, Totteridge Road, High Wycombe, Bucks. , 


Liverpool and District Gramophone Society 


A complete recording, enjoyed by all, of ‘“‘ The Gondoliers ’’ was 
given on January 22nd by the Gilbert and Sullivan Society. 

On February 5th a highly interesting lecture on Chamber Music was 
given by Mr. H. Ellingford, A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O., organist to Liverpool 
Corporation. 

Mr. Roy Taylor will be responsible for the March 4th meeting, when 
he will present Rimsky Korsakov and his opera ‘‘ The Snow Maiden.” 
On March 18th Mr. Stephens will give us “‘ I am gone, Sir, and anon, 
Sir, I'll be with you again,” while Miss E. M. Litherland will give us 
her “ Scottish Tour.” 


Manchester Gramophone Society 


The Parlophone recital on February toth was eminently successful, 
and included many fine records. Notable were Eileen Joyce, Andante 
in A, Schubert, the Arensky Trio in D minor, Richard Tauber’s superb 
** Frasquita ’” Serenade, and Claudio Arrau’s vivid reading of Chopin’s 
Ballade in A flat major. A good audience attended, even on Saturday 
afternoon. The recital on March gth will be given by Mr. Ancill. 


North-West London Gramophone Society 


Mr. S. C. Renow, a Schubert enthusiast, gave a recital representative 
of some of his best works—the seldom-played “* Rosamunde ” music, 
the “ Trout ” Quintet, and the “ Unfinished ” Symphony. 

Mr. G. Crosby’s recital of “‘ Bass, Bassoon and Beethoven ”’ was made 
particularly exhilarating by his amusing commentary. An unfamiliar 
work was Glinka’s Trio Pathetique for Flute, Bassoon and Piano. 
Hon. Sec., Miss Matthews, 146, Fellows Road, N.W.3. 


Orpington and District Gramophone Society 


At a recent committee meeting it was decided to send a donation, 
from the Society’s funds, to Musical Culture Ltd., in response to Sir 
Thomas Beecham’s apreal for the L.P.O. 

Mr. F. W. Spencer’s programme of ‘‘ Three Concertos ” traced the 
Concerto form through Bach’s 4th Brandenburg and Brahms’ Double 
Concerto to Sibelius’ Violin Concerto. 

Outstanding items in Mr. Edmund Parker’s “ Voces Intimae ” 
programme were two Haydn Quartets from the Society Albums ; 
Wolf’s Italian Serenade and the Andante from Mozart’s K.421 (Lener). 


Southend-on-Sea and District Gramophonic Society 


I take great pleasure in announcing the above newly formed society. 
The membership is as yet a mere half dozen, but knowing that many a 
good thing has sprung from small beginnings, we are not in the least 
discouraged. The present members have some very fine recordings, 
including many complete Operas and Symphonies, etc. Meetings are 
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at present held at the private residence of the writer, who is fortunate 
in possessing an extremely good electrical reproducer which has twin- 
turntables, thus making possible the rendering of long works without 
the customary break between each side of a disc. Meetings are held 
every Wednesday evening at 7 p.m. Will all interested please com- 
municate with Andre N. Smith, 16, Barbara Close, Rochford, Essex. 


Southport and District Gramophone Society 


A Beethoven programme given by Mr. S. A. Howgate included the 
** Appassionata ”’ Sonata (Schnabel), the “‘ Rasoumowsky ” Quartet 
in F major, Op. 59, No. 1 (Budapest Quartet) and the “ Emperor ” 
Pianoforte Concerto (Schnabel and L.S.O. under Sargent). 

On the occasion of the visit of the Liverpool Gramophone Society, 
Mr. J. H. Jenkins gave a lecture-recital on “ Franz Liszt,’ supported 
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by recordings of the Sonata in B minor (Horowitz), Ballade No. 2 
(Kentner), Second Piano Concerto (Petri), Todtentanz (Kilenyi) and 
the “‘ Ruins of Athens ” Fantasia (Petri). 


March 7th: ‘‘ The Music of Richard Strauss ’’—Mr. P. Robinson. 


Tottenham Gramophone Society 


A recital entitled “‘ Modern Variations,” given by Miss Holt, will be 
included in the programme for March. The long-awaited Delius 
recital promised by Mr. Clements is due shortly. Sibelius has taken 
a hold on the Society, and to-date we have had the Symphonies Nos. 1, 
3, 4, 5 and 7, the Violin Concerto, the Romance in C, ‘‘ The Tempest ”’ 
Incidental Music and the Tone Poems ‘“ Pohjola’s Daughter,” 
* Tapiola,” “‘ En Saga” and “‘ The Oceanides.”” It yet remains for a 
member to introduce us to some of the composer’s songs. Enquiries to 
the Sec., 239, Park Lane, Tottenham, N.17. 


ROUND AND ABOUT WITH W.R.A. 


WILL there be a turning back, these war days, to more 
romantic music ? In passing, I set down the wish that we 
had not allowed so stark a division between “ classical” and 
“‘romantic.”” Many contrasts are possible, since Goethe and 
Schiller started the debate a century ago. Taine put it truly, in 
saying that there are but two special, distinctive powers that 
move mankind— impulse and idea, the emotions and the intellect, 
and the varying combination of them has informed all art, from 
the days when the early Church was struggling to use art as a 
medium for the impersonal communication of its beliefs, in the 
Renaissance, in the rationalistic eighteenth century, even to-day, 
when some composers try to eliminate emotion from music. What 
a hope! Surely the least consideration of history would suggest the 
futility of music without the human emotions that have vitalised 
it all down the ages. When I speak, then, of a turning to romantic 
music, I am thinking of the power of romance in the “ classics,” 
not only the nineteenth century. 


The Waning of Excess 


As to the earlier “‘ classics,’ I am reminded of a bit of excellent 
defining by E. T. A. Hoffmann, author of the fantastic Kreisleriana 
that Schumann found so congenial. Extremist though he was, 
like so many in his day who were struggling to bridge the gap 
which they felt to exist between the “ real ” and the “ ideal,”’ he 
saw a good way into the truths about Haydn, Mozart and 
Beethoven. He said: ‘“‘ The instrumental compositions of 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven breathe the same romantic spirit, 
a spirit which comes from a deep understanding of the essential 
property of music. Haydn conceives romantically that which is 
human in man; he is, therefore, more comprehensible to the 
majority. Mozart is able to grasp the superhuman, that which 
dwells in the imagination. Beethoven is able to stir within us 
fear, horror, terror, grief, and to awaken that endless ionging 
which is the very essence of romanticism.” We all know what 
longing means, to-day ; perhaps the longing for peace t€nds to 
lead us into impractical, romantic dreams of an end of war. As 
to Hoffmann’s bit of criticism, we may wonder whether the 
present-day talk about contemporary art will be as valid, a 
hundred years hence. I myself think there is nothing at all to 
feed the human spirit, in the great bulk of it. I think a good many 
modest people have been over-awed by the pretensions of 
prophets, and feared to reject that which nourished them so little, 
if at all. But without a sturdy self-reliance, based on an indepen- 
dent examination of history, nobody can grow up to great art. 
The art of the present has to be judged precisely as the art of the 
past was—by its ability, in whatever terms happen to be contem- 
porary, to nourish the spirit of man. The matter of the contem- 
porary language is not so important as some are apt to think. 
If the greatness is there, it will come through to the willing hearer, 
whatever the nature of the language. The process may take 
some little time: all language-learning does ; but remembering 
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the shrill cries of the prophets of extremism, warning us that we 
must wait and listen—indefinitely—and it would all sound fine, 
we are not likely, I think to greet with anything but a tired smile 
the possible new brands of heartless art that our increasing 
disillusionment with mankind may bring. The expression in 
music of some of it may, naturally enough, be attempted ; but 
I think we shall turn to music, not for that sort of realism, but for 
comfort, reassurance, the reconciliation of emotion with reason. 
And who shall blame the war-weary if we seek, each in our 
individual way, for that quality which Jean Paul defined when he 
said, of music, “‘ Thou speakest of things which throughout my 
endless life I have never found and never shall find.” 


The Home Quartet Player 

I hear of some Columbia records known by the name of 
** Add-a-Part: ” recordings of chamber music classics in which a 
part—that for the piano, violin or ’cello—is omitted, so that a 
player of one of these instruments can join in with the recording 
artists and complete the work. The works (I have a list of over 
thirty, so far) range from a Handel two-violin sonata to Beethoven 
quartets, the Schumann piano quintet, Op. 44, and the Dvorak 
“‘ Nigger.” I have not heard any of these, nor on my list are the 
artists named. The series is lettered ‘“‘ S,” the American price 
ranging from four and a half to nine dollars. They will be a boon 
to lonely instrumentalists and students. 


More Good Humour 

By the way, speaking of chamber music playing, I am reminded 
of a lively little book, The Well-Tempered String Quartet, by Aulich 
and Heimeran (racily translated by Millar Craig: Novello), 
which has some good cracks about this king of musical sports, 
besides giving a good deal of descriptive advice about dozens of 
works. I like the picture of the temporarily bored second fiddler, 
whose attitude when he has a good deal of “‘ pom poming ”’ to 
do attests his feelings: ‘‘ Sliding forward on his seat, sticking his 
legs straight out in front of him, stiff as a board, he rests both 
arms on his waist coat,” a position betraying “ indifference, 
bitterness, rebellion, scorn,’’ and infuriating the others. The 
authors, in such homely descriptions, remind me of many now 
cherished early experiences as chamber-pianist: he being the 
butt of all the strings, and unable ever to impress on them that 
his two handfuls cannot be played at the speed their single-line 
music allows. The friendly abuse that goes on among passionate 
music lovers is amusingly exhibited here. I wish there were more 
such books giving an insight into the nature and joys of these 
pursuits. I expect Mr. Rorke’s Musical Pilgrim’s Progress (O.U.P.) 
is well known. Perhaps Gerald Johnson’s A Little Night. Music 
(Harper) is not so familiar. There is good matter, too, in 
Charlotte Haldane’s Music, My Love ; but we never have enough 
of the right kind of humane and humorous books about music, 
that make one want to rush off and either hear or make it. 





